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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In compiling this second volume of our trans- 
lation of Count Tolstoi’s works we have en- 
deavored to select only suchstories as have a 
direct bearing upon the great problems of life 
and death, religion and morality, time and eter- 
nity. While it is not assumed that the author’s 
religious views, in their entirety, are to be found 
between the covers of this little book, yet 
herein those fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity upon which we all agree are given an applica- 
tion that is unique. These stories are based 
upon the simple teachings of Christ—not one 
of them containing a line that is calculated to 
infringe upon the sensitive distinctions of sec- 
tarianism, or to controvert in the slightest 
degree the principles of any Christian denomi- 
nation. This volume is peculiarly adapted, 
therefore, to the use of Sabbath-schools, both 
Protestant and Catholic—though it may be read 
with equal profit by adults in all walks of life: 
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by those who believe inthe reality of a Divine 
Providence; that if a man die he shall live again; 
and that, aside from all theological controversy, 
the saving of our souls in this present world is 
but a simple matter after all. 

The story, “Life /s Worth Living,” is an 
allegory. It describes the experiences of a 
poor cobbler and his wife who “entertained an 
angel unawares.” Through the presence of 
their celestial visitor they learned the three 
great truths which constitute the basis of man’s 
existence—of what we are made, and what is es- 
sential and what is non-essential to our human 
life. During the course of this very strange 
narrative Count Tolstoi gives incidentally some 
excellent pictures of Russian life and of the 
hardships endured by the peasantry in winter. 

“Two Old Men” is a most entertaining and 
instructive tale of a couple of aged comrades 
who undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Their object in taking the long journey was to 
pay their devotions to God in that Mecca for 
pilgrims, and was the outcome of a long-stand- 
ing agreement between them. The old men 
were bosom friends, though they differed ma- 
terially from each other in manner and tem- 
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perament. It is interesting to follow the dif- 
ferences also in their respective methods of put- 
ting their Christian principles into practice, 
while much information concerning the sights to 
be seen in the ancient city gives an added value 
tothe story. The author’s description of a terri- 
ble famine in Little Russia is especially interest- 
ing in view of the present starving condition of 
the peasantry throughout the Czar’s empire. 
Translated literally, the title of the third 
tale might be rendered thus: “ Where Love Is 
There God Is Also;” but I have condensed it 
into “God Is Love” to meet the requirements 
of English usage. It tells of a poor shoemaker 
who, in his humble way, found many oppor- 
tunities for doing good to others, and illustrates 
the certainty of the heavenly reward that 
awaits those who, according to their means, 
give effective expression to the Golden Rule. 
“The Candle,” the concluding story of the 
volume, is one of those pathetic little touches 
of nature which we find among Tolstoi’s earlier 
writings. It illustrates the superstitious awe 
with which. the lighted candle is regarded by 
every devout adherent of the Greek Church, 
and tells with deep pathos of that perversity of 
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humankind indicated in the adage of “the 
beggar on horseback.” A man having arisen 
from the level of a serf to the dignity of super- 
intendent of a noble’s estate becomes even 
more cruel and tyrannical in his treatment of 
the unfortunate slaves than those masters who 
had experienced no other condition than that 
of being born into the Russian nobility. The 
alleged efficacy of the burning candle in exor- 
cising evil spirits is shown in the conquest of 
this man’s wickedness by the religious act of a 
humble peasant. 

It is hoped that this little book will do much 
toward dissipating the many aspersions which, 
by some writers, have been cast against the 
alleged religious convictions of Count Tolstoi, 
for it shows that the author is a man whose in- 
terpretation of the Gospel is based upon com- 
mon sense and human experience—rather than 
upon any spiritual revelation or the ritualism 
of ecclesiastics. \ 

For the charming literary flavor that per- 
vades these stories thanks are due to my ac- 
complished wife, whose bright editorial skill in 
the revision of the manuscripts has been of in- 
valuable service, Apotpuus Norraikow, 


ENTERTAINING AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 


LIFE IS WORTH LIVING. 


I. Joun iii., 14, 17, 18; iv., 7, 8, 12, 20. 


CHAPTER I. 


A SHOEMAKER and his family lived as tenants 
in the house of a brother peasant. He owned 
no land and had nohomeofhisown. Hisname 
was Simeon, and he supported his wife and chil- 
dren by hard work at his trade. The cost of 
living was dear, while wages were low, and the 
shoemaker’s earnings were barely sufficient to 
buy the necessary food. He had only one fur 
coat for himself and wife. Asthis garment con- 
tained many holes and was nearly worn out, he 
had been trying for more than a year to save 
enough money for the purchase of a new sheep- 
skin coat. By the autumn he had accumulated 
a little money—three rubles were lying in his 
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wife’s trunk, and five rubles were due him from 
peasants in the neighborhood. 

One morning Simeon went to the village to 
buy the long-coveted coat, wearing his wife’s 
jacket (which was lined with raw cotton) and 
over it a woollen saftan (peasant’s outer gar- 
ment), Cutting,a walking-stick from the limb 
of a tree, and putting a crisp green bill rep- 
resenting three rubles in his pocket, he started 
on his journey immediately after his breakfast. 
He thought to himself: “I will receive five 
rubles from the moujiks [peasants], and, adding 
my three, I will be able to purchase enough 
sheepskins to make a coat.” 

At length the shoemaker arrived at the vil- 
lage, and, calling at the house of one peasant, 
was informed that he was not in, his wife prom- 
ising in a week to send the money with her hus- 
band. Greatly disappointed, the poor man then 
visited another house; but the peasant declared 
that he had no money, though he gave him 
twenty kopecks for mending his shoes, 
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Failing to secure a sufficient number of rubles 
with which to purchase the sheepskins, the 
shoemaker decided to obtain them on credit, but 
could not find a dealer who was willing to trust 
him, Each merchant to whom he applied said: 
“Bring the money in hard cash, and you can 
take your choice of the sheepskins in my store; 
but otherwise you cannot have them, as we 
know from experience what a difficult matter it 
is to collect debts.” 

Poor Simeon was unable to succeed in his un- 
dertaking, for he received only the twenty ko- 
pecks for repairing the shoes, and got from 
another peasant a pair of old felt ones to cover 
withleather. He worrieda great deal and went 
into a tavern to drink, where he spent the en- 
tire twenty kopecks, returning to his home with- 
out the sheepskins for his coat. The morning 
was cold, but after drinking so much vod&i (whis- 
key) he felt quite warm, He then turned his 
steps homeward, having in one hand the cane, 
with which he struck the frozen objects he en- 
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countered on the road, and in the other hand he 
carried the old felt shoes he had taken to cover. 
As he walked along he conversed in cheerful 
tones with himself. 

“TI feel quite warm enough,” he said, “ with- 
out thefur overéoat. That glass of vodéi which 
I drank sends the blood like fire coursing through 
my veins, and it is not necessary to fasten my 
sheepskin coat. I am returning home after 
_ having banished all my sorrow. See what 
kind of aman I am! What matters anything 
tome now? Ican live without a coat. What 
care I if I have to do without a coat for all eter- 
nity? Only one thing worries me, and that is 
my poor wife. She will be dreadfully grieved. 
Yes, it is very annoying. You work for a man 
and he refuses to pay you. Very well; if he 
does not soon bring me the money I will take his 
hat. Icall upon God to be my witness that I 
will do so. How strange it all seems! He 
pays me only twenty kopecks ata time. Well, 
what can I do withtwenty kopecks? It is only 
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enough to pay for a drink. ‘What need have 
you of money?’ he says. He needs money, but 
asks of what use it is to me’ He owns a house 
and cattle and has everything he wants. But 
what have I? Nothing but the clothes which I 
have on. He makes his own bread, but I have 
to buy mine. It costs me three rubles every 
week. When I get home all the bread will be 
gone, and I will have to pay out a ruble anda 
half for more. Let him return me what he owes 
me,” 

Thus talking to himself, Simeon reached a 
turn in the road, near which stood a chapel. 
As he glanced toward the rear of the building 
he thought he saw some white object moving. 
Owing to the darkness he was unable to dis- 
tinguish what it was. What couldit be? He 
had passed that way many times before, but 
he could not remember having seen a tomb- 
stone there. Then he thought that perhaps it 
was a cow which had gone in there to graze. 
But still, on looking again, he decided that it 
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could not be. It looked more like a human 
form, but he was sorely puzzled to account for 
its being all in white, and then he wondered 
what a man would be doing there. As he ap- 
proached nearer he could see more distinctly, and 
lo! he beheld thefigure of aman. It was in a 
sitting posture, motionless, and leaning toward 
the chapel; but whether it was dead or alive he 
was unable to perceive. The shoemaker was 
almost paralyzed with fear as he thought: “ Per- 
haps this man has been murdered by some one, 
robbed of his clothes, and left here to perish. 
If I should go near him I may get myself into 
trouble.” 

So Simeon passed him by,and when he reached ~ 
the rear of the chapel he could no longer see 
him. Going further, however, he looked around 
and saw that the. apparition had moved a short 
distance from the chapel and appeared to be 
gazing about. This made the shoemaker still 
more frightened, and he hesitated as to whether 
it were better to go to him or to continue on 
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his way and leave him to his fate. To ap- 
proach him, thought Simeon, might be danger- 
ous, for who knows what manner of man he 
might be? He said to himself: “There must 
be something wrong with him or he would not 
be there. If I should go near him he may 
want to fight me—perhaps spring upon me and 
choke me to death before I could escape. What 
should I dowhen I meet a naked man?” said 
the shoemaker, finally, in despair. “Shall I 
take off my last cloak and give it to him? Oh, 
- God! let this thing pass from me.” 

The shoemaker quickened his steps, leaving 
the chapel behind him; but his conscience was 
smitten with remorse, and he stood still on the 
road. 

“What are you doing, Simeon?” he exclaimed, 
clutching at his hair. “The man is in distress 
and may be dying, and you, mean coward, intend 
to pass him by! Or have you suddenly become 
tich, that you are in fear of being robbed? Oh, 
Sim [diminutive of Simeon], it is disgraceful!” 

2 


CHAPTER II. 


Smmron returned to the man, and on investi- 
gation found him to be young and powerful. 
While there were no bruises on his body, he was 
trembling and seemed stunned, as if from fear. 
He was sitting near the wall of the chapel, and 
appeared too feeble even to raise his eyes to . 
look at the stranger who approached him. As 
Simeon came near the man suddenly awoke, 
and, turning his head, gazed earnestly upon him. 
The expression of his face pleased Simeon very 
much, and, throwing the old felt shoes on the 
ground, he unbuttoned his coat, and, taking it 
off, he handed it to the man, saying: “This is 
no time for talking. Put on the saftan at 
once!” 

The shoemaker then took the man by the 
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arm and tried to lift him up. He succeeded 
after an effort in getting him on his feet, when 
he saw that he had a white, slender body, that 
his hands and feet were not injured, and that 
the expression of his face was very pleasant. 
Simeon placed the fa/tan about the man’s shoul- 
ders, and, finding that he was unable to help 
himself, he put it on for him, buttoned it, and 
adjusted the girdle round his waist. The shoe- 
maker took off his hat also to give to the man, 
but, feeling the cold wind blowing on his bald 
pate, he thought: “I have no hair, while his 
head is covered with long ringlets.” So Sim- 
eon replaced his hat on his head, remarking, “I 
had better put the old felt shoes on him.” 

The shoemaker asked the stranger to be seated 
while he adjusted the shoes on his feet, and 
after dressing him he said: 

“Well, my brother, let us first make ourselves 
warm, As to the misfortune which has over- 
taken you, we shall discuss that afterward, Are 
you able to move?” 
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The man stood looking affectionately at Sim- 
eon, but seemed unable to utter a word. 

“Why don’t you speak?” asked Simeon. “If 
we stay here any longer we shall freeze. We 
must try to reach a place of shelter at once. 
Here, take my walking-stick if you are weak, 
and come along as quickly as you can.” 

The man obeyed, stepping lightly after the 
shoemaker. As they walked along the road, 
Simeon inquired of his companion: _ 

“Who are you?” 

“T am a stranger and do not belong here,” 
was the reply. 

“JT thought I knew all my neighbors,” said 
Simeon; “but how does it happen that I found 
you, a stranger, near the chapel?” 

“Tt is impossible for me to tell you.” 

“Perhaps somebody has abused you?” 

“Oh, no! Nomanhashurt me. I am being 
punished by God.” 

“Well, all things are done by God; but you 
must have had an objectin coming here. . What 
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is your destination? Where I go it matters not 
to me.” 

As Simeon talked with the mysterious stran- 
ger his surprise continued to increase. He 
thought to himself: “This does not look like a 
man bent on mischief. Although he speaks 
very pleasantly, he refuses to say anything con- 
cerning himself. Yet many strange things are 
happening every day in this wicked world.” 
Then turning to the man he said: 

“Well, I will take you to my house, where 
you can warm yourself and have a good 
rest,” 

At length Simeon reached his home, with the 
stranger at his side. The wind was blowing 
cold, and the shoemaker felt that the effect of 
the vodki was passing off, for he began to trem- 
’ ble like a leaf. Buttoning his wife’s jacket 
more securely around’ him, he thought to him- 
self: “ Thisis the fur coat you were going after, 
and you are returning home without even a 
kaftan. You are bringing instead a naked man. 
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I do not think my wife, Matreona, will give me 
much praise.” 

This fear of his wife’s displeasure worried 
Simeon very much. But, glancing again at his 
companion, he remembered the pleasant and 
kindly looks which he gave him as he stood by 
the chapel. The recollection filled his heart 
with happiness and great joy. 


CHAPTER III, 


Smwzon’s wife had got through with her house- 
hold duties early in the day. She had chopped 
the wood, brought in the water, and fed the 
children and herself. Matreona was now lost 
in thought, for she was meditating as to whether 
she would prepare the bread that day or the 
next. She had yet left one good-sized loaf, and 
thought to herself: “If Simeon shall have had 
his dinner, and will not eat much supper, we 
will have enough for to-morrow.” Matreona 
examined the loaf and continued her reverie: 
“T guess I need not prepare fresh bread to-day. 
There is left sufficient flour for only one more 
batch of bread, and we can manage till Friday 
with what we have.” 

Putting aside the loaf, she seated herself at 
the table to mend her husband's shirt. While 
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Matreona was thus engaged, her thoughts wan- 
dered toward Simeon and his purchase of the 
sheepskins for the coat, when she murmured to 
herself: 

“Perhaps he has been cheated by the sheep- 
skin dealer, as he is not sharp enough for such 
people. He never cheats any one, and a little 
child could get the best of him. Eight rubles 
is a great deal of money. A very fine coat 
could be purchased for that amount. During 
last winter we had a hard time to get along 
without a furcoat. It was impossible to do 
my washing in the river, or to go anywhere else 
in the intensely cold weather. He has my 
jacket on him now, and I am left without any- 
thing to wear. He should have returned by 
this time. Perhaps my angel has gone on the 
spree.” : 

At this point her meditation was interrupted 
by the sound of footsteps in the porch. Some 
one had entered the house, and, putting her 
needle aside, she went into the hall. She saw 
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that two persons had come in—Simeon and 
some strange man, the latter without a hat and 
wearing felt shoes, 

Approaching her husband, Matreona instantly 
detected the smell of vodki. “ Well,” she thought, 
“it is just as I expected. He has been drinking 
on the way home.” Her surprise increased 
when she noticed that his 4af/an had disappeared, 
and that only her jacket was visible, while no 
parcels were to be seen in his arms, This fact, 
coupled with his silent and confused manner of 
entering the house, aroused the gravest fears 
within her breast. Matreona’s heart misgave 
her, and she broke down completely. She be- 
lieved that Simeon had lost his money drinking 
with some bad man, and had afterward brought 
the creature to his home. Matreona followed 
them into the room, and she saw that the man 
was a stranger in those parts, and that he was 
young and very thin. She saw also that he 
was dressed in their haffan, but that no shirt 
was visible under it, and that the man was 
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without a hat. As he entered the room, he 
stood motionless, not even raising his eyes. 

As Simeon’s wife looked at him, she thought: 
“What a bad man he must be! He is afraid to 
look wp, and keeps his eyes constantly on the 
floor.” Matreona, now thoroughly angry, went 
over to the oven and waited to see what they 


- were going to do. 


Simeon took off his hat and seated himself on 
the bench, as if nothing unusual had occurred. 
Presently he said to his wife: 

“Well, Matreona, are you going to give us 
some sttpper?”’ 

But Matreona, without replying, stood by the 
oven and looked from one to the other of the 
men. She finally shook her head in a despond- 
ent way, but did not offer to produce any 
food, 

Simeon saw that his wife was annoyed, but 
he did not appear to notice it; and taking the 
stranger by the arm he said: “Be seated, 
brother, and we shall have some supper.” 
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The stranger took the seat indicated on the 
bench. 

“Well,” at last asked Simeon of his wife, 
“have you prepared anything to eat?” 

At this question Matreona became very angry. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I prepared supper; but 
not for you. I see that you have been drinking 

“away your senses. You went to purchase a fur 
coat, and you return without even your kaftan. 
Instead, you have brought home with you 
a naked tramp. No; I have no supper for 
drunkards.” 

“Enough, Matreona,” said Simeon; “you 
chatter without sense. Before you heap such 
abuse upon us would it not be better to ask who 
the stranger is that I have brought with me?” 

The now thoroughly irate woman said, in 
angry tones: “You must tell me what you did 
with the money!” 

For reply, Simeon put his hand in the pocket 
of his Aaftan and drew forth a bill, which he 
showed to her, saying: “Here is some money; 
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but Trifonoff did not pay me. He promised to 
do so to-morrow.” 

Matreona on hearing this became still more 
angry because her husband had not bought the 
fur coat, and the only 4affan they owned he 
had given to the strange man whom he had 
brought home with him. 

Simeon’s wife snatched the bill fenn fie 
table and carried it to a place of safety, mut- 
tering as she went: “I have no supper for you. 
I cannot feed all the naked tramps you choose 
to pick up and bring here with you.” 

“Oh, Matreona,” said he, “do hold your 
tongue! Listen to what we have to say before 
you condemn us,” 

But the shoemaker’s wife retorted: “I will 
not become much wiser by listening to the 
chatter of drunken fools. I had good reasons 
for not wishing to marry you, you drunkard, 
for you have drunk up all the linen which my 
mother gave me on my wedding-day. You got 
money to buy a fur coat and you drank that too!” 
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Simeon tried to explain to his wife that he 
had spent only twenty kopecks in vodki, and also 
about his finding the man; but Matreona would 
not give him a chance to say a word. 

She spoke at such a rapid rate that she man- 
aged to get in two words to his one. In her 
anger she reminded him of things which had 
occurred ten years before, and during her ex- 
citement she sprang at Simeon and caught him 
by the sleeve of his coat. 

“Give me back my jacket at once!” she 
shouted. “It is the only one I own, and you 
have appropriated it to your own use! Give it 
to me instantly, you dog; and nee perdition 
be your lot!” 

Simeon started to take off the jacket, but when 
he freed himself of one sleeve his wife took hold 
of the garment, and pulled at it with such force 
that she nearly tore it to pieces. She snatched 
the jacket away, and, throwing a shawl over her 
head, went to the door. 

It was Matreona’s intention to leave the room, 
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but she paused on the doorstep. While she 
was terribly excited, and was filled with a de- 
sire to punish her husband for his supposed 
misconduct, yet she was very curious to find out 
the identity of that mysterious stranger. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Simzon’s wife, standing by the door, said to 
her husband: “If he were a decent man he 
would not be naked, for he is without even a 
shirt. If you were a good and proper husband 
you would tell me where you found such a 
specimen of humanity.” 

“Yes,” said Simeon, at last getting a chance 
to speak; “I am about to tell you how, in pass- 

ing the chapel, I found him sitting naked and 
‘ frozen almost to death. You see, it is not sum- 
mer, when one can go without clothing (if forced 
to do so) and not suffer. God must have sent 
me to him, for otherwise he would have per- 
ished. However, when I first saw him, I was 
in doubt as to what Ishoulddo with him. But, 
considering the many strange things which hap- 
pen to men nowadays, I took him and brought 
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him home with me. Suppress your anger, Ma- 
treona, foritis asin. We all have to die.” 

Matreona seemed still anxious to quarrel, but 
catching the stranger’s eye she became silent. 
The man was sitting motionless on the edge of 
the bench, resting his hands on his knees. His 
head had dropped on his breast and his eyes were 
closed, while he knit his brows as if in despair. 

Taking further advantage of his wife’s silence, 
Simeon continued: 

“Matreona, have you Christ in your heart or 
have you not?” 

On hearing this the shoemaker’s wife glanced 
toward the stranger, and instantly her angry 
and quarrelsome spirit left her. She went toa 
corner near the stove and began to prepare sup- 
per. Placing cups on the table, she poured 
quassintothem. She also brought out their last 
loaf of bread, and finally she produced some 
knives and spoons. Turning to the men, she 
said: “Come; you are welcome to what I have.” 

Simeon hereupon led the stranger to the 
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table, saying, “Come here, my good man.” He 
next proceeded to cut the loaf into slices, which 
they broke into their cups and started to eat. 

Matreona was seated at one corner of the 
table, and, with her head resting on her hands, 
she gazed intently at the stranger. A feeling 
of pity took possession of her heart, and she felt 
that she liked him, Suddenly the man ceased 
to knit his brows, his face brightened, and, 
raising his eyes, he smz/ed upon Matreona. 

At the conclusion of the meal, Simeon’s wife 
proceeded to put everything away, and while 
doing so she said to the stranger: 

“Who are you, anyway?” 

“T am a stranger,” he replied. 

“But how did it happen that you found your- 
self alone on the road?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“By whom were you robbed?” 

“JT have been punished by God.” 

“But you were lying naked, my husband 
says ?”’ 

3 
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“Yes; I waslying naked and slowly freezing. 
Simeon saw me and had pity upon me. He took 
off his kaftan and helped me to put it on, and 
afterward brought mehere. And youalso have 
pitied me, giving me food and drink. The Lord 
will reward you.” 

Arising from™her seat, Matreona took from 
the window-sill the old shirt which she had 
been mending, and finding also a cast-off pair 
of her husband’s trousers, she gave both tothe 

.man, saying: 

“Take these; I see you have no clothing. 
Dress yourself, my good friend, and lie down 
to rest. You may select the stove, or any part 
of the bench which suits you.” 

Removing the aftan, the stranger put on the 
garments which the woman had given him and 
lay down on the bench to rest. 

Taking the kaftan in her hand, Matreona ex- 
tinguished the light, and joining her husband 
she retired for the night. Although she cov- 
ered herself with a portion of the coat, she was 
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. unable to sleep. Her thoughts constantly wan- 
dered to their strange guest. The fact also 
forced itself upon her that they had eaten their 
last loaf of bread, and that nothing remained 
for the morrow. She reflected, too, upon the 
humble gifts which she had bestowed upon the 
man, and her heart was filled with sadness. 
Yet, when she recalled how pleasantly he smiled, 
her regrets were changed to gladness. 

For a long time sleep refused to come to 
Matreona’s eyes, and, noticing Simeon’s efforts 
to cover himself with the 4aftan, discovered that 
healso wasunableto sleep, Finally she calléd: 

“Simeon!” 

“Eh?” was her husband's only reply. 

“The last of the bread has been eaten,” she 
said; “and I have not set any more to raise. I 
do not know how we are to manage for to-mor- 
row—unless my godmother, Malanya, can spare 
us some.” 3 

“Tf we are alive,” Simeon yee “the Lord 
will see that we are fed.” 
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This unexpected teply silenced the shoe- 
maker’s wife for a few moments, when Simeon 
continued ; 

“He seems to be a good fellow, though a lit- 
tle strange. He would not say anything about 
himself, Itmay be that he is unable to do so.” 

“Sim f? 

“Eh?” repeated the shoemaker. 

“We give to others,” said Matreona, 


“ 


and 
why is it that no one gives ws anything?” 

' To this question Simeon could make no reply, 
but after remaining silent for a few moments 
hesaid: “Well, Ithink we have talked enough 
for to-night;” and, turning over, he went sound 
asleep, 


CHAPTER V. 


Simeon awoke early the next morning and 
missed his wife from his side. He supposed 
she had gone to the neighbors to see if she 
could borrow some bread. The children still 
slept. 

Getting up and dressing himself, Simeon went 
to look for the stranger he had brought home 
the previous day. He found him seated onthe 
bench, attired in the clothes which the shoe- 
maker's wife had given him. His eyes were 
turned heavenward, and the expression of his 
face was much brighter than Simeon had yet 
seen it. R 

Addressing him, the shoemaker said: “ Well, 
my dear friend, the body needs food and rai- 
ment. You will have to do something to 
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procure both for yourself. What can you 
do?” 

“T do not know how to do any kind of work,” 
the stranger replied. 

On hearing this, Simeon was very much sur- 
prised, and he said: “If only you are willing, 
you can learn to do everything. People who 
are in good health should alwayswork. I have 
to work very hard.” ‘Then, after a pause, he 
asked, “ What is your name?” 

» “Michael,” replied the man, 

“Well, Michael,” the shoemaker said, “you 
do not appear to care to say much about your- 
self. But that is your own business. What we 
have to consider is how you are to be fed. If 
you will follow my directions I will see that 
you get what you need.” 

“God bless you!” replied Michael. “I am 
only too willing to learn. Show me what to do 
and I will do it.” 

Simeon took a rough waxed-end, and placing 
it around his finger proceeded to attach a bristle 
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to it. “You see,” said Simeon, “it is not such 
a very difficult thing todo. You have only to 
pay attention.” F 

Michael did as he was told, and he found the 
task a very light one. 

Simeon instructed him how to do many more 
things, all of which he did without the slightest 
trouble. He seemed to understand at once. 
The shoemaker took great delight in teaching 
him the different parts of the trade. Michael 
learned so quickly that by the third day he 
could do as good work as his instructor. He 
worked hard and ate but little, especially if 
there was no work to do. At such times the 
stranger was very silent, and his gaze constantly 
wandered upward, He did not seem to care 
about going on the street, as do most men. He 
did not talk much and never joked nor laughed. 
Only once—on that memorable first evening 
when Matreona prepared supper and invited 
him to partake of it—did they see his wonder- 
ful smile. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Days, weeks, months passed, until a year had 

gone by, and Michael was still living in Sim- 
eon’shome. He had proved himself a faithful 
worker, and had gained a good reputation as an 
expert shoemaker. No one could surpass him 
in making the best and strongest shoes. His 
‘fame spread to the surrounding villages, and 
people came from long distances to have him 
make boots and shoes forthem. Thus, through 
Michael’s reputation as an expert workman, 
Simeon became prosperous and happy. 

One intensely cold morning in the winter, 
while the two men were at work, they heard 
the sound of bells in the distance. They came 
nearer and nearer, and presently a ¢roika (three 
horses attached to a carriage on runners) stopped 
in front of the door. Looking through the 
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window, they saw the driver jump from his 
seat and open the carriage door, after which a 
nobleman, dressed in rich sables, alighted and 
directed his steps toward Simeon’s humble 
home. As he entered the porch, Matreona 
jumped from her seat and threw the door wide 
open to receive the distinguished guest. 

As the stranger was rather tall, and as the 
doorway was not very high, he was obliged to 
stoop quite low to effect an entrance. Once 
inside the room the nobleman stood erect, when 
he found that his head nearly touched the ceil- 
ing, and, being stout in proportion, he filled the 
whole of one corner. 

Seeing so distinguished a visitor, Simeon arose 
and with alow bow motioned his welcome. He 
had never before seen such a high personage 
in his humble home. The nobleman was in 
strange contrast to the other occupants of the 
room, who were all very thin and had a care- 
worn look. 

The visitor was possessed of a large, round, 


. 
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red face, and his herculean figure seemed as if 
it were cast-iron. The exertion caused him 
to gasp for breath, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he succeeded in freeing himself 
from his great-coat, after which he seated him- 
self on the bench. 

Looking toward the two men, he asked: 
“Which of yoti is the expert shoemaker of 
whom I have heard so much?” 

Simeon, stepping forward, said: “I am he, 
your high nobility.” 

Being thus informed, the nobleman called to 
his servant: “Ho, Fedka [diminutive of Theo- 
dore], bring that bundle here!” 

The servant brought the package, and his 
master, taking it from him, placed it on the 
table and ordered him to open it. 

The nobleman took out some leather, over 
which he passed his hand caressingly, at the 
same time saying to Simeon: 

“Hear me, you shoemaker! Doyousee these 
goods?” 


Se 
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“T see, your high nobility.” 
“But do you understand what kind of goods 
it is?” 

At this point Simeon touched the leather and 
said: “It is of a very fine quality.” 

“Ves,” remarked the nobleman, “I should 
say it was fine! You fool, you have never be- 
fore seen such goods in all your life. It has 
been imported from Germany and cost me 
twenty rubles.” 

On hearing this, Simeon became confused 
and said: “Oh! Where could we obtain such 
leather?” 

“Why,” replied the nobleman, “ you can make 
from this very stuff a pair of boots for me.” - 

“Yes, your high nobility,” was Simeon’s de- 
lighted rejoinder; “we would be pleased to 
do so!” 

“But,” interrupted the distinguished custom- 
er, “do you understand for whom you are to 
make the boots, and the quality of the leather 
youare touse? You must make me a pair of 
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boots that will last me a whole year, without 
losing their shape, and having no holes or cracks 
in them at the end of that time. If you can do 
this, you may take the order and begin cutting 
the goods at once. If not, you had better de- 
cline and not touch the leather. If you comply 
with these conditions, I will pay you ten rubles 
at the expiration of the year; but I warn you 
beforehand that if the boots do not give perfect 
satisfaction I will have you put in prison.” 

Simeon had by this time become quite alarmed, 
not knowing what to say. He glanced at Mi- 
chael, and, nudging him with his arm, he whis- 
pered, “Shall I take the order or not?” 

Michael did not reply in words, but he nod- 
ded in the affirmative. 

Simeon acted upon his assistant’s suggestion, 
undertaking to make the boots and guarantee- 
ing that they would last a year and prove to be 
all their owner desired, 

The nobleman, calling his servant, ordered 
him to take off his shoes. This done he thrust 
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d his foot, saying: “Here, take my 
measure, and be quick about it.” 

Simeon thereupon cut a strip of paper ten 
ches long. He next wiped his hands upon 
apron, so as not to soil his “high nobility’s” 
cking,and proceeded to take the measurement 
e nobleman's foot. Hesucceeded in taking 
e sole and the instep, and then attempted’to 
sure the calf of the leg, but found that the - 
i was not nearly long enough. The leg 
_ was as thick round as a log. 

“Took here,’’ said Simeon’s august customer, 
you must be careful not to make the boots 
there.”’ 
ile the shoemaker went for a longer piece 
of paper, his customer spent the time in play- 
ng with his fingers and gazing at the people 

bout him. As his eyes wandered round the 
his attention was attracted particularly 
chael, who sat in one corner by himself. 
‘ing to Simeon the nobleman said; “ Who 
an you have with you?” 
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“He is the master shoemaker about whom 
you have heard so much,” Simeon answered, 
“and it is he who will make your boots.” 

Looking at Michael, the distinguished custom- 
er said: ‘You must be careful with my work. 
Remember, the boots have been guaranteed to 
last a year without break or blemish. Youknow 
the consequences if they do not turn out as I 
expect,” 

Simeon looked at Michael to learn, if possible, 
what effect the nobleman’s words had on him; 
but he found him looking into space, apparently 
far beyond the customer. It seemed as if he 
were holding communion with some unseen 
person. After looking for some time, Michael 
smiled, and instantly his face brightened and 
seemed transformed. 

The customer, on seeing Michael smile, be- 
came angry and said: “You fool! What are 
you grinning at? You had better attend to the 
making of my boots and see that they are done 
in time.” 
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Michael replied: “ They will be ready in good 
time!” 

“That is well,” the nobleman answered. 

His measure having been taken, the noble 
eustomer proceeded to put on his fur coat, 
which he buttoned up, and then he moved toward 
the door, Not remembering the size of the 
doorway, he neglected to stoop, and coming in 
contact with the top of it he struck his head 
with great force, which caused him to swear 
roundly, Rubbing his head vigorously, he en- 
tered the carriage and took his departure. 

After he had gone Simeon turned to the others 
and remarked: “Well, he was a hard case, 
wasn’t he? I believe you could not kill him 
even with a hammer, for he nearly carried 
away the top of the doorway on his head, and 
yet he did not seem to mind it.” 

“Ves,” replied Matreona; “but that is from 
high living. See how round and smooth he is! 
He is so hardened that even death will not over- 
come him.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Arter some further conversation, Simeon 
turned to Michael and said: 

“Well, we have taken the order; but I fear 
we have got ourselves into trouble. This is 
very expensive leather, and that nobleman is a 
hard customer to deal with. We will have to be 
careful not to make any mistake in the work; 
and, as your eyes are sharper than mine, you 
had better make the boots yourself. Here is 
the measure. Cut the leather and I will make 
the uppers for you.” 

Spreading the leather out upon the table, 
Michael doubled it, after which he seized his 
knife and began cutting. 

While he was thus engaged, Matreona ap- 
proached the table and was much surprised on 
seeing what he wasdoing. She was sufficiently 
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acquainted with the details of shoemaking to 
notice that Michael was not working in accord- 
ance with the rules governing shoemakers’ 
work, but instead was making some very pecul- 
iar round cuts. Simeon’s wife was on the 
point of interrupting the assistant’s labors, 
when she thought to herself: 

“Perhaps I do not understand the making of 
shoes. Michael surely knows more about such 
things than I do, and it would be wiser on my 
part not to interfere.” 

Michael, after having cut out his work, began 
to sew—not, however, as if he were making 
boots, but slippers instead. 

Although much surprised at this, Matreona 
did not even then make any remark, and he 
was allowed to pursue his work without inter- 
ruption. 

When dinner-time came Simeon arose, and 
approaching his assistant learned for the first 
time what he was doing—that he had cut the 


nobleman’s leather into slippers instead of boots. 
4 
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“Ah!” exclaimed Simeon, as he thought, 
“this is strange. Michael has been with us 
now one year, and I have never known him to 
make a mistake about anything. This, I fear, 
will cause us much trouble, for the nobleman 
ordered long boots and he is making slippers— 
without even soles tothem. He has spoiled the 
leather, and what can I do about it? 1 am sure 
that I will never be able to replace the goods. I 
do not see how I can ever again face my aristo- 
cratic customer—hewill be so dreadfully angry.” 

Then turning to Michael the shoemaker con- 
tinued: 

“What have you done, my dear friend? I will 
surely be killed, for the nobleman ordered 
boots, and see what you have made!” 

Just as Simeon began to scold his assistant 
there came a knock at the door. Looking out 
of the window, they saw that some one had 
arrived on. horseback and was fastening his 
animal toa post. Soon after the door opened 
and the nobleman’s servant entered. 


7 
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“Hello!” he said. 

“Well, what is it? What is the matter?” the 
shoemaker asked. 

“My mistress has sent me to you,” he con- 
tinued, “to see about the boots which my mas- 
ter has just ordered.” , 

“Well, what about the boots?” Simeon 
asked, 

“T have been sent to tell you that the boots 
are no longer required,” the servant answered; 
“my master is dead.” 

“What!” ejaculated the now thoroughly aston- 
ished shoemaker. 

“My master, after leaving here,” he went on, 
“never reached his home alive. He died in the 
carriage while I was driving him there. We 
had the greatest difficulty in getting him out 
of the vehicle, for he was already stiff when 
we arrived at the house. My mistress now 
sends me to you to say that from the leather 
left here you are to make slippers, and not 
boots. They are to be worn by the dead man, 
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and.I am to wait until they are finished and 
take them with me.” 

When the servant had concluded his message, 
Michael, who had been standing by listening, 
went quietly to the table, and taking from it 
the slippers and the remainder of the leather, 
did them up into a small bundle, which he 
handed to the messenger. The latter took it, 
and as he went out of the door he said: 

“Good-by, bosses! Good luck to you!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Year after year went by until they num- 
bered nearly six, and Michael was still an in- 
mate of Simeon’s humble home. In all that 
time his mode of life had remained always the 
same. He never visited with the neighbors 
and spoke but little. He had been seen to 
smile only twice—once when Simeon’s wife 
prepared supper and invited him to eat, and 
again when the nobleman came to order the 
boots. 

The shoemaker was very much pleased with 
his fellow-worker, and did not further question 
him as to where he came from. His one great 
fear was that-Michael might not care to remain 
always with him, for he had become very much 
attached to the strange, taciturn man. 

Once they were sitting in the room together, 
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while Matreona was preparing some things to 
put in the oven and the children were running 
around the benches, when suddenly one of the 
latter stopped to look out of the window. Simeon 
was sewing some boot-legs and his assistant 
was making heels. As the boy ran around the 
bench he went to where Michael was sitting, 
and, leaning his head on his shoulder, he looked 
out of the window a secondtime. He had been 
there but a moment when he said: 

“Oh, Uncle Michael! There is the merchant’s 
wife and two little girls with her, and they are 
surely coming to our house! One of the girls is 
lame.” 

As the boy finished speaking Michael threw 
aside his work, and, turning to the window, he 
looked out. This movement on his part very 
much surprised Simeon. He had never seen Mi- 
chael display such interest in anything before. 
He was leaning on the window-sill and gazing 
intently at something or some one outside. 

Simeon’s curiosity being aroused, he also 
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looked out of the window and saw a well-dressed 
woman entering his yard. She had with her 
two little girls, who were dressed in rich furs 
and had handsome shawls upon their heads. 
The children greatly resembled each other. 
Indeed, they were so much alike that it was 
difficult to tell them apart, the only difference 
between them being that the right leg of one 
was shorter than the other, which caused the 
girl to walk lame. 

They entered the porch, andthe woman, fnd- 
ing the knob of the door after a time, turned it, 
and, pushing the children into the room before 
her, followed immediately after, saying: 

“Bosses, how do you do?” 

“You are welcome,” answered Simeon ; “ what 
can we do for you?” 

The woman seated herself by the table while 
the little girls pressed close to her knees. 
They were very bashful in the presence of 
strangers. 

“JT would like you to make shoes for my little 
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ones,” the woman said; “something suitable for 
spring wear.”’ 

“Very well, we will do that for you with 
pleasure,” the shoemaker replied. “We have 
never before made shoes for children, yet I am 
sure we can do so. Do you wish the shoes 
made plain or with linings? wile Michael, roe 
know most about such wor 

Simeon, on turning to Michael, saw that he 
had dropped his work and was looking earnestly 
and rather anxiously at the little girls. This 
action on the part of his assistant very much 
surprised the shoemaker, 

The children were remarkably pretty, having 
large dark eyes and full round faces, in which 
a healthy color glowed. Their dress was rich 
and tasteful. Yet with all these attractions 
Simeon was very much puzzled to understand 
why Michael displayed such deep interest in 
them. He was looking at them as if they were 
old acquaintances. 

The shoemaker, on seeing his faithful helper 
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so deeply-engrossed, turned to the woman and 
began arranging about the price of the shoes. 
That matter being satisfactorily settled, Sim- 
eon proceeded to take the children’s measures. 
Taking the lame girl upon her lap, the woman 
said: 

“See here, my man; take your measure from 
the feet of this child—one shoe for the lame 
foot and three for the other. Barring this giri’s 
defect, the feet of both are of the same size; 
for the children are twins.” 

The shoemaker did as he was directed, mean- 
while asking a number of questions. 

“ How does it happen that she is lame?” he in- 
quired of the woman. “She has such a pretty 
face! Was she born lame?” 

“Not exactly,” was the reply. “Soon after 
her birth her mother lay heavily upon her and 
accidentally crushed her foot.” 

At this point the curiosity of Simeon’s wife 
became very much aroused, and she could not 
withstand the temptation to take part in the 


i oo 
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conversation, She was anxious to*leafn to 
whom the children belonged, so she said to the 
woman, “ Are you not their mother?” 

“No,” said the woman, “I am not their 
mother, nor yet any relation to them. They 
were strangers to me, and I have adopted them.” 

“They are not, your children,” said Matreona, 
“and yet you appear to love ther so much!” 

“ How could I help loving them? for it was I 
myself who nursed them into life. I had achild 
of my own at the same time, but the good Lord 

‘took it away from me. I felt oh! so sorry for 
it; and yet I had infinitely more pity for these 
motherless babes.”’ 

“But, pray, whose children are they?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tur woman seemed willing tospeak, and she 
told her story as follows: 

“Tt was just about six years ago that inside 
of a week these poor children lost both of their 
parents. The father was buried on a Tuesday, 
and on the following Friday the mother died 
while bringing these little girls into the world. 
I was at that time living on a farm with my 
husband, and our house was not far from their 
home. The father of the little ones was by 
trade a woodman, and on that fatal day had 
gone to the forest to chop down trees. From 
one tree he could not escape in time, and it fell 
upon him, injuring him so badly that he expired 
just as he reached the threshold of his humble 
home. The poor wife was in despair at the 
loss of her husband, and on the Friday after his 
burial the babes first saw the light. The wom- 
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an was alone at the time and her lot must have 
been an extremely unhappy one. 

“The morning after this event I went to visit 
my neighbor, to learn if there was anything I 
could do for her. I was too late to be of any 
assistance, for I found her body already stiff and 
cold. In her death-struggle she had turned 
over on this child [pointing to the lame girl] and 
crushed her tender little foot. 

“ On learning the state of affairs I went among 
the village folk and informed them of the sad 
occurrence, and between us we obtained a cheap 
coffin. After washing and dressing the body 
' we gave it decent burial. The helpless babes 
were still to be cared for, and it was a difficult 
- matter for us to know what to do with them, as 
we were all poor people struggling for a living. 
I alone of all the women present had but one 
child. It was my first—a boy just eight weeks 
old. 

“The men of the village called an assembly of 
the people to discuss what would be best to do 
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with the children thus suddenly thrown on the 
mercy ofthe world. Turning to me, those pres- 
ent said: ‘Mary, you have but one child. Will 
you not take the infants and keep them until we 
can decide what will be best to do with them?’ 
I willingly agreed to this, and taking the babes 
in my arms I immediately began to feed the 
uninjured child—to the neglect of the other, as 
I did not believe the deformed one would live. 
“ On second thought I asked myself why that 
angelic soul should be permitted to pass away, 
and my sympathy was aroused on behalf of the 
little waif. I then began to feed it also. I 
was young, strong, and healthy, and the good 
Lord enabled me to care for all three of the 
children. I fed two at atime, and when they 
were satisfied I fed the third one. Thus it was 
that through God’s will the lives of the children 
were spared. My little boy lived two years 
and then he was taken from me, and we have 
not yet been blessed with any more. We have 
prospered greatly since that time, and we are 
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now living in the mill, having been employed 
by the merchant. We are well paid and have 
the best of food, but have no children of our 
own to gladden our home. 

“T could not live now without these dear little 
girls. I love them very dearly, as I have no 
one else to love.in all the wide world.” 

As she finished speaking she tenderly pressed 
the lame girl to her side with one hand, while 

_with the other she dried her tears, which were 
slowly coursing down her cheeks. 

Sighing deeply, Matreona said: “ How true is 
the proverb that ‘we can live without father 
and mother but we cannot live without God!’” 

While they were thus speaking among them- 
selves a brilliant light seemed suddenly to come 
from the corner where Michael was seated. 
All eyes were instantly turned in that direction, 
and this is what they saw: Michael sitting with 
his hands resting on his knees, his eyes looking 
heavenward, while a beautiful sm/e illumined 
his countenance, 


CHAPTER X. 


Tur woman and the children took their 
departure. When they had gone Michael arose 
from the bench. Putting his work aside and 
taking off his apron, he turned and bowed very 
low to Simeon and his wife, saying: 

“T know, my friends, that you will forgive as 
God has already forgiven me.” 

As Michael spoke a bright light enveloped 
him. 

Simeon arose and, bowing low before this 
strange being, said: 


“T see, Michael, that you are no ordinary 
man, and I would not dare to question you or 
detain you longer under my roof. Only be 
pleased to tell me one thing: Why were you so 
despondent when I first found you and brought 
you home with me? When my wife gave you 
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something to eat you smiled on her so sweetly, 
and at once became brighter. Again, when 
the nobleman came and ordered the boots, you 
smiled a second time, and from that time on you 
became still brighter. Then you smiled for 
the third time when the woman came bringing 
the little girls with her, and you were brighter 
than before, while a beautiful light shone about 
you. Tell me where the wonderful light came 
from, and why you smiled those three times.” 

Michael answered: 

“The light that enveloped me was a token 
from, God that he had forgiven me the sin for 
which he had punished me. I smiled three 
times, for it was necessary for me to learn three 
of God’s great truths. The first I learned when 
your wife had pity on me, and therefore I smiled 
the first time. The second great truth I learned 
when the rich man ordered the boots, so I 
smiled the second time. Through the little 
children I learned the third truth, and I smiled 
the third time.” 
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Simeon then said: 

“Michael, please tell me the nature of the 
sin for which God punished you, and also what _ 
his three great truths are, that I may under- 
stand and follow them.” 

Michael answered: 

“God punished me for my disobedience. I 
was one of the angels in heaven, and God sent 
me down to earth to carry from it a woman’s 
soul. I came to this earth and found the woman 
sick and alone. She had just brought twin 
girls into the world and she was too feeble to 
care for them. The woman realized that I was 
the Angel of Death and that God had sent me 
for her soul, and she said: ‘I know you are an 
angel sent by God, but please hear me. My 
husband was buried only last Tuesday. He 
was killed by a tree falling upon him. I have 
neither father nor mother, brothers nor sisters, 
nor relatives of any kind. There will be no 
one to care for my orphaned children, Do not 


take my soul from my body, but spare me so 
5 
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that I may bring up my little ones and be happy 
with them. It is impossible that they can live 
without either father or mother.’ 

“T listened to the mother’s pleadings,” con- 
tinued Michael, “and taking the children from 
her side I placed them in her arms and forth- 
with proceeded to heaven, where I said to the 
good Lord: ‘My courage failed me and I could 
not take the woman’s soul, as you directed me 
todo. Her husband had been killed only a few 
days before, and two little children had just 
come into the world, so she begged me for their 
sakes not to deprive her of her soul, saying: 
“ Please give me a chance to rear my children, 
for it is impossible that they can live without 
either father or mother.” I therefore granted 
her request and deft her soul in her body.’ 

“On hearing this the Lord said: ‘Go instantly 
and do asI ordered you. Remove the woman’s 
soul, and you will in time learn three great 
truths: What people are made of, what they do 
not need, and what sustains life.’ The Lord 
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then said: ‘When you shall have learned these 
three great truths you will be allowed to return 
to heaven.’ 

“Hearing these angry words, I flew back to 
earth to fulfill the Lord’scommand. I took the 
woman’s soul from her. The babes fell from 
her arms, and in her struggle with death she 
erushed the foot of one of the twins, I 
attempted to soar above the village, wishing to 
earry the woman’s soul to God; but I was seized _ 
by a strong wind and my wings were carried 
away. The soul went alone on its way to 
heaven, while I dropped to the earth, alighting 
in the churchyard where you found me.” 


_ > ea oq 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was only “how that Simeon and Matreona 
began to understand whom they had fed and 
clad—that they had been entertaining an angel 
unawares; and they cried from feelings of 
mingled fear and joy, while the angel continued: 

“T was left alone and naked in the field, with- 
out any previous knowledge of human needs. 
I had never known either cold or hunger, and 
all at once I became endowed with human attri- 
putes. I felt both hungry and cold and did not 
know what to do. I saw achapel which had 
been built and dedicated to the service of God. 
I went there expecting at least to find a place 
of shelter; but instead J found the door locked, 
and that it was impossible to enter. In despair 
I seated myself at the rear of the chapel, that I 


oo 
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might protect my naked body from the wintry 
blasts. 

“When evening came I had grown still more 
hungry and cold and had become utterly sick. 
Suddenly I heard footsteps, and on looking 
around I saw a man coming along the road. 
He was carrying in his hand a pair of old felt 
shoes and was talking to himself. For the first 
time since I had become a human being I saw 
the face of man, and it seemed to me that the 
sight was horrible to behold. I turned from it 
in disgust. 

“JT heard this man talking to himself as to 
how he should protect his body from the chilly 
winds of winter, and also how he should man- 
age to feed his wife and children, and I thought: 
‘Here am I perishing from hunger and cold, 
and here is this man walking along the road 
and thinking how he shall feed and clothe his 
wife and children, and I am powerless to help 
him.’ 

“The man glanced upward, and on seeing 
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me he frowned, the expression of his face be- 
coming still more horrible. He passed me by 
and I was in despair. Almost immediately I 
heard the man retrace his steps. He was com- 
ing toward me. I looked at him and found 
him so much changed that I scarcely recognized 
in him the same man who had passed me but a 
few moments before. Then his face bore the 
impress of death, but now I saw that his coun- 
tenance was transformed and bore the likeness 
of God. 

“He came to me, and taking off his own 
clothes he put them on me and took me to his 
home. When we reached his house a woman 
came toward us and began to speak. ‘The 
expression of the woman’s face was, if possible, 
still more horrible than that I had seen on the 
face of the man. Out of her mouth proceeded 
a spirit of Death, and I could breathe only with 
difficulty for the terrible odor that oppressed 
me. She wanted to drive me forth into the 
cold night, and I knew that if she did so she 
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would surely die. Her husband suddenly 
reminded her of God, and her manner changed 
at once. 

“When she invited me to partake of the sup- 
per she had prepared I saw her looking at me 
very earnestly. There was no sign of death in 
her face. Then she was alive, and I recognized 
God’s likeness in her features. It was then 
that I learned the first of the three great truths 
—what people are made of—and I discovered 
that in every human heart there is—/ove. 

“T was greatly rejoiced to learn that God had 
already revealed to me one of the truths of 
which he had spoken. It was then that I smiled 
for the first time. But I had not yet learned 
all, for I could not understand what people do 
not need, nor yet what sustains life. 

“T began to live with you and had been here 
a year when a man came and ordered boots that 
were to last one year and at the expiration of 
that time to be in perfect order. Looking at 
him, I saw standing behind him my old friend 
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the Angel of Death. No one but myself saw 
him at the time, but I recognized him immedi- 
ately; and I knew that before sunset that day 
the soul of the rich man would be called to 
heaven. 

“ God’s second truth was then revealed to me. 
I already knew--what people are made of, and I 
now learned what they do not need, (It is not 
necessary for people to care for the future needs 
of the body.) The knowledge of the second 
truth caused me to smile a secondtime. I was 
- rejoiced to see again my old comrade the Angel 
of Death, for through him God had revealed to. 
me his second truth. d 

“Still, I was not able to understand all, for 
I had yet to learn: what it is that sustains life. 
I continued to live with you while awaiting the 
last of God’s revelations tome. In the sixth 
year the woman came, bringing the twin girls 
with her. I recognized them at once, and for 
the first time learned in what manner their lives 
had been saved, I recalled how the mother 
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pleaded for the sake of these children that her 
soul might remain in her body, and I believed 
her when she said that without father and 
mother it would be impossible for them to live. 

“Yet this strange woman has fed and clothed 
them and brought them up, and when her heart 
was moved with pity for the children she shed 
tears. I saw at once that God lived in her, and 
then I understood what sustains life. Through 
these little ones I learned that God had revealed 
to me the third truth, and also that I was at last 
forgiven. I smiled, therefore, for the third 
time.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ar this point the form of the angel was 
revealed to Simeon and his wife. It was all in 
white, and about it shone a light so bright that 
it was impossible to look at it. And the angel 
spoke again. The voice became louder and 
louder and seemed not as if it proceeded from 
‘him, but from heaven, and the shining angel 
said: 

“T.learned that man lives not for himself 
alone, but for the love of humankind. It was 
not revealed to the. mother what was neces- 
sary for the life of her children. It was not 
revealed to the rich man what was most neces- 
sary for him. It is not revealed to any one 
what he or she will most need—boots or slip- 
pers—before the sun sets. 

“When I was aman my life was saved, but 
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by what means I found out—that it was /ove in 
the heart of the man who first passed me, 
and whose heart prompted him to return and 
care forme. Both he and his wife took pity on 
me and loved me. 

“The orphaned children are alive, but not 
through any means arising from a discussion of 
their future. It was Jove in the heart of a 
strange woman that saved their frail lives. 
All people live not for the care of themselves, 
_ but for the love of others. 

“T knew before that God gave life to the peo- 
-ple, but now I understand what his object was. 
I have learned that God did not wish his people 
to live independently of each other, and there- 
fore did not reveal to each individual what is 
necessary for him or her alone. He wished 
that they should live in harmony as one people, 
and he revealed to them only that which was 
necessary for their mutual happiness. 

“Now I understand that it is the people’s 
duty to provide for their own physical needs, 


‘ 
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But without love for one another in their hearts - 
this existence is a mere animal one, for they 
alone are really alive who live for love. 

“‘God is love; and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ ” 

And the angel sang a song of glory to God, 
and the solemn majesty of his voice caused the 
house to tremble. The ceiling opened, and 
a pillar of fire ascended from earth to heaven. 

Simeon and his wife and children fell to the 
floor unconscious. 

The angel spread his wings and departed for 
his celestial home. 

When the shoemaker awoke the room pre- 
sented its former appearance, and he found 
himself alone with his family. 


_ TWO OLD MEN. 


ELISSEY AS THE ‘*GOOD SAMARITAN,” 2B 


TWO OLD MEN. 


Sr. Joun iv., 19-23. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two aged men were preparing themselves 
for a long journey to old Jerusalem, where 
they intended paying their devotions to God. 

One of the devotees was a rich peasant named 
Euthymus Tarassitch Sheveloff, and his com- 
panion’s name was Elissey Bodroff. 

Euthymus was a man of sedate demeanor and 
exemplary habits. He never indulged in strong 
drink, and he neither smoked nor used snuff. 
Of the use of profane language he was never 
known to be guilty, for he was a conscientious, 
serious man. He had served two terms as starosta 
(elder of a village), and at the expiration of that 
time his accounts were found correct to a kopeck. 
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Euthymus had a large family—two sons and 
one grandson, who, with their wives and chil- 
dren, lived in one house with their patriarch. 
This venerable moujik had always been blessed 
with good health, for he walked erect and with 
a firm step. He had a long, flowing beard, 
and no traces of gray were to be seen in his hair 
till he had passed his sixtieth year. 
Elissey also was quite old. He was neither 
rich nor poor. At one time he had worked as 
a carpenter, but as old age crept upon him he 
‘began to remain at home and devote his time to 
the raising of bees. One of his sons labored on 
the outskirts of the village, while the other 
worked with his father. Elissey was a jolly, 
good-natured old fellow, who would not refuse 
a drink when it was offered to him. He also 
indulged liberally in the use of snuff. While 
Elissey was fond of singing and other amuse- 
ments, he was generally regarded as a peaceful 
and worthy man who lived on friendly terms 
with his household and his neighbors, He was 
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of medium size and dark complexion, and had 
a thick, curly beard. His head was bald, like 
that of his patron saint Elisha. 

It was now a long time since these two old 
friends had made a vow to visit the Holy Land 
together. The delay had been caused by Euthy- 
mus, who always declared that important busi- 
ness would prevent him from keeping his 
promise. He would have to attend the mar- 
riage of a grandson, or he was awaiting the return 
of his youngest son from military service, or 
he had just begun to build a new house. 

On a certain holy-day the two old men 
chanced to meet, and, after seating themselves 
on a log, Elissey remarked to his companion: 

“Well, my doum [godfather], when are we to 
fulfil our vow?” 

“Tt is necessary to wait awhile longer,” said 
Euthymus, with a frown; “this has been a hard 
year for me. I started to build a new house, 
thinking it would not cost more than a hundred 


rubles; but now I have expended nearly the 
6 ‘ 
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third hundred, and it is not yet finished. I 
fear we shall have to postpone our journey till 
next summer. If it is God’s will that we shall 
live till then, we shall surely go.” 

“ According to my view of the matter,” said 
Elissey, “I can see no reason for longer delay. 
It is now the beginning of spring, which is the 
best time to start.” 

“That is true,” remarked Euthymus; “but 
as the work on my building is now in progress 
how am I to leave it?” 

“Oh!” said Elissey, impatiently, “you need 
not worry over that; for you can leave some 
one to look after it in your absence. Why can’t 
your son attend to the business?” 

“How could he do it? He is full-grown, to 
be sure; but he is unreliable. He drinks.” 

“Well, my old friend, we shall die, and they 
will have to live without us. It is necessary 
for your son to learn something.” 

“That is also true; but the work needs my 
oversight,” 
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“Oh, my dear man, you will never be able to 
finish a// of your business. Some time ago the 
women of my household were washing and pre- 
paring themselves for a holy-day. My oldest 
daughter-in-law (a wise woman) remarked: ‘I 
am thankful that the holy-day did not wait till 
we had finished our work; otherwise it never 
would have come. Woman's labor never ends, 
and we shall rest from it only when we die.’” 

Euthymus became lost in thought, and after 
a few moments he continued: 

“You cannot undertake this journey with 
empty hands. It will require a full hundred 
rubles, and I have already spent too much 
money on my new house.” 

Elissey laughed and said: 

“Do not sin, my godfather. You have ten 
times as much as I have, and yet you worry over 
the expense of our holy pilgrimage. If you 
will only tell me when we are to start, although 
IT have no money now, I will certainly procure 
it in time.” 
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Euthymus smiled sarcastically as he ex- 
claimed: 

“See here! What a rich man you have be- 
come! Where, pray, can you get the money?” 

“Well,” replied Elissey, “I have some in my 
house, and the remainder I will obtain by sell- 
ing to my neighbor ten hives of bees that are 
now swarming. He asked me some time ago 
if he could have them.” 

“But,” interrupted Euthymus, “the swarm 
may prove a valuable one, and you will regret 
having sold it.” 

“Regret! Never, my godfather! I have never 
regretted anything in my life—save my sins. 
There is nothing more precious to us in this 
world than our souls.” 

“Quite true; but it is not pleasant when dis- 
order reigns in one’s household.” 

“ And yet it is still worse to have disturbance 
in one’s soul. As you have registered a vow 
with me, Euthymus, let us go by all means.” 


_ 


CHAPTER II. 


Euissry finally succeeded in persuading his 
comrade to accompany him on their long jour- 
ney, for Euthymus, after pondering the matter 
all night, came to Elissey in the morning and 
said: 

“Well, you have spoken the truth; let us 
start at once. Life and death are in the hands 
of God. It were better, while we have life and 
strength, to proceed on our way.” 

Within a week the two old men were ready 
for their journey. Of the money which Euthy- 
mus had in his house he took with him a hun- 
dred and ninety rubles, leaving with his wife 
two hundred rubles. Elissey also had secured 


‘sufficient money to pay his share of the expenses. 


He had sold to his neighbor the ten hives of 
bees, which had now begun to swarm and for 
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which he received seventy rubles, and had suc- 
ceeded in borrowing thirty rubles more from 
various persons. His wife had saved some 
money to pay for her burial, and Elissey added 
that amount to his purse, together with the few 
rubles which his daughter-in-law and her hus- 
band had in their possession. 

Euthymus placed the management of all his 
affairs in the hands of his eldest son. He gave 
orders concerning the extent of the meadow 
which he was to rent, where to put the manure, 
and how to finish the building of the house— 
particularly as to the construction of the roof. 
He gave directions in regard to everything 
about the place, leaving his son to execute 
them. ; 

The only command which Elissey gave to his 
wife was that she should remove the young 
bees from the hives which had been sold and 
put them by themselves, delivering the prop- 
erty to the neighbor who had bought them. 
She was especially enjoined, however, not to 
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cheat him in the transaction. He made no 
suggestions in regard to their domestic affairs, 
believing that the duties relating thereto were 
self-evident, and that the members of his house- 
hold could be trusted to know what was right 
and necessary for their welfare. 

Thus the old comrades prepared for their 
departure. Their women-folk had baked for 
them plenty of cakes and provided them with 
new leg-wrappers, after which the men put on 
new boots and, taking with them a supply of 
bast-shoes, started on their journey. Their 
families accompanied them to the outskirts of 
the village, where they took leave of them and 
wished them God-speed. 

Elissey went off with a light heart and in 
high spirits, and by the time the village was 
no longer in view he had quite forgotten every- 
thing concerning his family and his home. All 
his thoughts were now concentrated upon an 
effort to reconcile his companion to the long, 
wearisome journey that lay before them—that 
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they might continue and reach their destination 
in peace and brotherly love. 

While on the road Elissey was constantly 
repeating to himself the prayers (or“‘ Lives of 
the Saints”) which he knew so well by heart. 
Those whom they met on the highway and at the 
stopping-places he treated with great kindness, 
never forgetting to say a few words about God's 
goodness. So they continued on their way 
rejoicing. 

There was one thing, however, which Elissey 
had never been able to accomplish—he could 
not abandon the use of snuff.. He had left his 
snuff-box at home, and had begun keenly to 
feel the need of it when he chanced to meet a 
stranger on the way who shared with him what 
he had of the beloved powder, after which 
Elissey at frequent intervals, stepping behind 
his companion (so as not to oblige the latter to 
participate in his sin), would take a pinch of 
snuff, 

Euthymus walked along with his usual firm 
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tep and upright bearing, doing nothing wrong 
saying nothing foolish; but his serious, 
ctive manner was in strange contrast with 
1e cheerful gayety of demeanor which charac- 
i his comrade. He seemed unable to 
banish his domestic affairs from his thoughts, 
and grave doubts as to how the work was pro- 
ing at his home—whether he did not over- 
k something in giving directions to his son, 
if the latter was really carrying out the 
rs he had given him—were constantly recur- 
‘to his mind. Seeing the farmers on the 
r planting potatoes or distributing manure, 
hymus would ask himself, “Is my son exe- 
g my will with equal faithfulness?” Often- 
es he felt impelled to return to his home, 
lat he might personally direct how things 
uld be done. 


- CHAPTER IIL. 


Tuus the weary, devotees proceeded on their 
way for five long weeks, and the bast-shoes with 
which their women-folk had provided them 
were already worn out and they had been obliged 
to buy new ones. At length’they reached the 
land of the Little Russians (Khokholy). While 
on their journey they had been compelled to 
pay for their food and lodging, but on reaching 
Little Russia they found things quite different. 
Here they were invited by various persons to 
become their guests, and for this generous hos- 
pitality the people refused to accept any recom- 
pense from the travellers; on the contrary, they 
provided them with a liberal supply of -bread 
and cakes, which they put in their sacks for use 
on their journey. 

Thus the old men travelled a distance of seven 
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hundred versts through Little Russia, their trip 
‘h brightened by the ‘hospitality of the peo- 
- ple Passing through another province, they 

ached a point where the soil was less fertile 
the people very poor. While the travellers 
e given a night’s lodging free of charge, 
yy were unable to provide themselves with 
|, even when they offered to pay for it. 
They were obliged to listen to many tales con- 

ning the failure of the previous year’s crops 
the number of rich men who had been 
d and compelled to sell all they possessed, 
ile those of moderate means were left quite 
titute. The very poor had been compelled 
to eave the country altogether, many of them 
c ecoming beggars on the roads. In the winter 
had nothing to eat but husks of corn and 


On reaching the next town the old men suc- 
ceeded in buying fifteen pounds of bread. 
ising before daylight in the morning, they 

-oceeded on their way, in an effort to cover as 
ie 
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much ground as possible before the sun became 
hot. After ten versts’ travel they came to a 
small river, on the bank of which they sat down. 
Procuring a few cupfuls of water, they prepared 
breakfast, after which they changed their bast- 
shoes and lay down to rest. 

As they did-this, however, Elissey produced 
his snuff, and Euthymus, seeing him taking a 
pinch, shook his head reprovingly and said: 

“So you cannot give up that sinful habit?” 

“Well,” replied Elissey, waving his hand 
deprecatingly, “the sin overpowers me, and 
what can I do?” 

At length they arose and continued their 
journey for a distance of ten versts more, and 
they had passed through a large village when 
the sun became very hot. Although Elissey 
was quite fatigued and desired some rest and 
refreshment, Euthymus would not stop. As 
the latter was the stronger and better walker of 
the two, his companion found it very difficult 
to keep up with him. 
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“TJ must have a drink,” said Elissey. 

_ “Well,” said Euthymus, “you may go and 
pert it, Ido not want any.” 

“Allright; you need not wait forme. I will 
gone only a few minutes, and will overtake 


“Very well,” said Euthymus; and he con- 


ic, ied on his way alone, while Elissey turned 
toward a peasants house near by. 

As the latter approached the house, he saw 
that it was a low, white-washed structure rest- 
ing on a black clay foundation. The white-wash 
+) had nearly all disappeared before the ravages of 

storm and time, giving the house a very dingy 

pect. The roof slanted from the front to the 
sar of the building, the entrance to which was 
rough asmall yard, where Elissey had now 
‘ved. Looking behind a pile of wood, he 
w lying there a beardless man, who was 
tired in only a thin shirt and under-pants, the 
usual negligé costume of the Little Russians. 

‘he man appeared as if he had lain there all 
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night, for the sun was now high and shining 
directly in his face; but it was evident that he 
was not asleep. When Elissey called him and 
asked for a drink the man did not reply. 

“He is either sick or very unkind,” thought 
Elissey, as he moved toward the door. Within 
he heard loud crying, as of children in distress. 
Knocking at the door, he shouted: 

“Friends!” 

To this salutation he received no response. 
Again knocking, he cried out: 

“ Christians!” . 

Still no reply was given, when he knocked a 
third time and exclaimed: 

“God's servants!” 

Receiving no answer, Elissey determined to 
leave the place at once, but as he turned to go 
he heard painful moans behind the door. 

“TI had better remain,” he said to himself; 
“plainly some misfortune has befallen these 
people. I must investigate.” 

And he proceeded to enter the room, 


CHAPTER IV. 


sEY turned the knob and entered the ves- 
where he found the door of the room 
ide open. On the left side of the apartment 
as the oven, and directly opposite the visitor 
yas the “sacred corner,” which contained the 
y pictures. In the centre of the room was a 
and behind it stood a bench, on which 
an old woman with hair unkempt resting 
head upon the table. By her side was an 
iated little boy, who was catching the 
oman’s sleeve and pleading piteously that she 
uld give him something. 

V r nen Elissey entered the room he found the 
y oppressive. On a bed by the stove lay 
woman prone upon her face. She did 
ven look up and seemed to be suffering 
sely. She turned restlessly from side to 
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side, and as Elissey approached the couch the 
air of the room became still more offensive. 
Finally she raised her head and gazed helplessly 
at the intruder. 

“What do you want?” she asked, at last. 
“We have nothing left, my dear man.” 

Elissey understood what she meant, and ap- 
proaching her kindly said: 

“T am but a servant of God, and I came here 
only for a drink.” 

“Godfather,” replied the woman, “there is 
nothing in the house, and you may therefore go 
your way.” 

“Ts there no well person here,” asked Elissey, 
“to.care for a sick woman?” 

“We are all sick,” replied the woman. “A 
man is dying in the yard, and we in the house.” 

On seeing a stranger, the boy stopped crying ; 
but as soon as the old woman began to speak he 
again caught her by the sleeve, pleading: 

“Bread! My grandma, give me bread!” 

And the boy cried bitterly. 
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As Elissey was about to question the old 
woman, the peasant from the yard entered the 
room and passed toward the wall, intending to 
take a seat on the bench, Having too little 
strength to reach it, however, he fell prostrate on 
the floor. He did not attempt to rise, and while 
in that position he tried to speak, but his breath 
only came in gasps. He finally managed to 
utter: “ Sickness—and—hunger——” 

After a pause he nodded with his head toward 
the boy and gasped: 

“He—he is dying—from hunger!” 

Then he began to cry like a child. 

Taking the sack from his shoulders, Elissey 
threw it upon the floor, Then lifting it to the 
bench, he proceeded to open it. Taking out a 
loaf of bread and a knife, he cut some slices, 
which he offered tothe man. ‘The latter refused 
the proffered gift, however, pointing instead to 
the boy and a little girl (who had just appeared 
on the scene), as if to say, “They have more 


need of it than I.” 
7 
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Elissey moved in the direction of the boy, 
when the child sprang forward and snatched 
the food violently from his hand, devouring it 
like a hungry wolf. The girl, who had come 
from the oven, looked longingly at the bread, 
and Elissey gave some to her also, Cutting 
another slice, he handed it to the woman who 
sat by the table, and, eating it ravenously, she 
said: 

“Water! Give us water! Our tongues are 
parched! I went to-day—or yesterday, I don't 
remember—to bring a pail of water, but fell 
exhausted on the way to the well. I left the 
‘pail, for Iwas unable to carry it; and perhaps 
some one has taken it away.” 

After some difficulty. Elissey learned the lo- 
cation of the well and proceeded thither. He 
found the pail, ‘and filling it with water he re- 
turned to the house, giving each of the starving 
people a drink. The children ate some more 
bread, and on receiving some water the woman 
did likewise. 
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_ The woman on the bed, to whom Elissey had 
first spoken, was still unable to rise. She did 
not regain consciousness, but continued to toss 
to and fro upon the couch. 
The “good Samaritan” then went to the vil- 
lage store, where he bought a supply of wheat, 
salt, flour, and oil, Returning to the miserable 
me, he found an axe and proceeded to chop 
wood, after which he built a fire under the 
n, the little girl helping him as best she 
i, Elissey then prepared soup and gruel, 
h which he fed the starving people. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tur dying peasant at last succeeded in eating 
a little food, and the old woman also ate some 
more, after which the boy and girl gleefully 
licked the plates and fell asleep in each other’s 
arms. 

The peasant and the old woman then related 
to Elissey how their present misfortune had 
been brought about. 

“We have always been in moderate circum- 
stances,” they said; “but last season's crops 
were so very poor that when autumn came we 
were obliged to sell everything we had to ob- 
tain food. When all was gone, we begged from 
the neighbors and other good people. At first 
they supplied our immediate wants, but after- 
ward refused, many of them being still willing 
to help us were their circumstances any better 

, | 


; { 
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than our own. Besides, begging became a 
disgrace. We were in debt to almost every one, 
for we had borrowed money, flour, and bread.” 

“TI have looked everywhere for work,” said 
the man; “but in vain. People are offering 
their services for their board alone. You may 
work one day and be idle two. The old wom- 
an has frequently taken that girl with her to 
distant villages to beg, but they never receive 
very much, for the lack of bread is keenly felt 
over all this part of the country. However, 
we have managed thus far to keep body and 
soul together, in our efforts to struggle along 
till the time for new crops would arrive. In 
the spring the people ceased giving bread to 
beggars, and then illness overtook us, when 
our condition became very seriousindeed. We 
would have food one day and be obliged to do 
Without it for the next two days. We even 
started to eat grass, and my old woman be- 
came very sick and went to bed. I myself 
grew quite feeble, having barely sufficient power 
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to move; and, worst of all, we had nothing to 
eat in the house, whereby to regain our lost 
strength.” 

“Twas then left alone to struggle,” said the 
old woman, “and without food I was quite ex- 
hausted and soon became very feeble. My lit- 
tle girl also grew painfully weak and was very 
nervous and frightened. We tried to send her 
to the neighbors, but she refused to go. She 
hid herself in a corner, and we could not get 
hertomove. The day before yesterday a neigh- 
bor visited us, but when she saw our starving 
condition she turned her back and abandoned 
us to our fate. Her husband had left her and 
she was without food for her own children. 
Thus you found us, hoping for death to come 
and relieve our sufferings.” 

With tender pity in his heart, Elissey lis- 
tened to their sad tale. He had now decided 
to abandon his intention of rejoining his com- 
panion that day, and he passed the night with 
the unfortunate peasant family. Rising early 
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the next morning, Elissey went to work about 
the place as if he had always lived there. He 
assisted the old woman to knead the bread and 
then built a fire in the stove, after which he 
went with the little girl to the neighbors to buy 
what was necessary—and this indeed meant a 
great deal, for almost every needful household 
article was wanting. Not only all the food had 
been consumed, but almost every article of cloth- 
ing had been disposed of. This great destitu- 
tion Elissey undertook to supply with some 
things he had bought and others that he had 
madehimself. In this way he spent three days 
with the family. 

The boy soon got well, and began to play 
about the bench, becoming Elissey’s constant 
companion; while the little girl also grew quite 
cheerful, rendering assistance in many ways. 
It was her custom to run after Elissey and cry 
out: “ Didoo! Didoosiu!” (Uncle! My dear 
uncele!”) 

The old woman recovered sufficiently to visit 
m 
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her neighbors, while the peasant man began to 
work around the house as formerly. 

The only distressful fact which remained 
was the continued illness of the woman in the 
bed. On the third day, however, she regained 
consciousness and asked for food. “Well,” 
thought Elissey, “I did not expect to remain 
here so long. Now I think it is time for me to 
depart.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir had been a time of fasting, and the fourth 
day of Elissey’s sojourn was a holy-day, when 
they were to “ break their fast” (eat meat), and 
Elissey thought to himself: 

“T will remain and break the fast with these 
people, and will buy something in honor of the 
occasion, and in the evening I will continue on 
my journey.” 

Elissey went again to the village, and obtained 
a fresh supply of milk, wheat, flour, and bacon, 
and on his return he helped the woman to cook 
and bake. In the morning Elissey went to 
church, and after service he returned and “ broke 
fast” with the family. The sick woman had 
now arisen from her bed, and was able to move 
about. The peasant man had shaved himself, 
and, putting on a clean shirt which the old wom- 
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an had washed for him, he went to call upon 
the rich man of the village (who held a mort- 
gage on his meadow and rye-field) to plead 
with him for mercy, in the hope that the rich 
man might let him go free. 

But he failed to find mercy in the heart of the 
mortgagee. The latter's only response was, 
“ Bring the money.” 

So in the evening the peasant returned to his 
home in deep sorrow, and on entering the 

_house was unable to suppress his tears. On 
hearing this sad news, Elissey became lost in 
thought. 

“How,” said he to himself, “ will they now 
manage to live? They will go out to mow and 
have nothing for their labor, as the meadow is 
mortgaged. The rye will be ripe and the peo- 
ple will go harvesting (for the crop is abundant) , 
but they need expect none of the fruits, for the 
whole deciatina [about three acres] is mortgaged 
to the rich peasant. When I go they will again 
be left to starve.” | 


_— 
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Elissey could not make up his mind to leave 
them that evening, as had been his intention, 
and he decided toremaintillnext morning. He 
prepared his bed in the yard, and, after saying 
his prayers, lay down, but he found it impos- 
sible to go to sleep. It was necessary that. he 
should resume his journey, as he had lost a good 
deal of time and money; yet he could not help 
feeling sorry for the unfortunate family’s pre- 
dicament. 

“T cannot supply every one,” he said to him- 
self; “I had intended to give them only bread 
and water; but now it has gone so far that I 
shall be obliged to redeem their meadow and 
rye-field, and afterward to buy them a cow and 
horse, with which to work their farm. Well, 
Brother Elissey Bodroff, it is plain that you 
have gotten yourself into trouble. - Once you 
have opened your pocket, you are never done 
spending.” 

Without having reached any conclusion, Elis- 
sey arose, and putting on his 4a/tan he took some 
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snuff to clear his head. He felt that it was at 
last necessary that he should depart, yet he had 
great pity for the poor peasants, and was unde- 
cided as towhat he would do. Placing the saf- 
fan once more under his head, he again lay-down, 
but the cocks had begun to crow before he fell 
asleep. 

Soon, however, as if some one had suddenly 
awakened him, he saw himself in his dreams 
dressed up. He thought he had arisen, and 
with sack and walking-stick was directing his 
steps toward the gate, which was opened just 
wide enough for one person to pass through. 
But when he made the attempt his sack caught 
on the gate-post, andin his efforts to release 
it. his leg-wrappers also became entangled and 
untied. He finally discovered that the latter 
obstruction was caused by the little girl, who 
was holding him back and crying out: “ Uncle! 
My dear uncle! Give us bread!” Elissey 
thought that he next looked toward his feet and 
beheld the girl holding fast to his leg-wrapper, 
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while the peasant man and the old woman were 
watching the scene from the window. 

Awaking suddenly, Elissey said to himself: 
“To-morrow I will redeem the meadow and rye- 
field, after which I will buy a horse and cow 
for the children. Itis no use to go beyond the 
seas to look for Christ, for you may lose your- 
self. Imust make one more effort to give these 
people another start.” And Elissey went to 
sleep again and rested quietly till morning, 

Early the next day he arose and visited the 
rich peasant. He cancelled the mortgage and 
bought back the scythe which the poor peasant 
had previously sold to the rich man, returning 
it to its former owner. Elissey then sent the 
peasant into the field to mow, going himself to 
the village in search of a horse and wagon 
which had been sold to the inn-keeper. After 
repurchasing them he went to buy also a cow. 

Elissey overheard the gossiping of two Little 
Russian women as he passed along the street, 
and he became convinced that they were talk- 
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ing about him, for soon he heard one of them 
say: 

“Vou see, at first they did not recognize him. 
They thought he was but a common, ordinary 
man, for he went there only to ask for a drink 
of water. Yet he is living there still. He has 
provided theni with almost everything they 
need. Only to-day with my own eyes I saw 
him buy a horse and wagon from the inn-keeper. 
People like him are very scarce in this world, 
and when such a one is found it is cause for 
great surprise.” 

On hearing himself thus praised Elissey aban- 
doned his search for the cow and returned to 
the inn-keeper, to whom he paid the money for 
his previous purchase. After harnessing the 
horse he rode back to the peasant home, alight- 
ing on reaching the gate. 

On seeing the animal standing by the gate 
the inmates of the house were much surprised. 
It was plain that Elissey had bought the horse 
for them, but they hardly dared to think so. 
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The peasant went out to open the gate, re- 
marking to Elissey as he did so: 

“Well, uncle; and so you have bought a 
horse?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “I have bought it and 
paid for it—but it was not very dear. You had 
better mow some grass and bed him down for 
the night, putting some also into the manger.” 

The man unharnessed the horse and did as 
he was directed, after which he and the other 
members of the household retired for the night. 
Taking his sack from the house, Elissey went 
outside and lay down upon it to sleep. 

Very early the next morning, before any of 
the family were up, Elissey arose and dressed 
himself, and, placing the sack upon his back, 
went off in search of Euthymus, 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN daylight appeared, Elissey had trav- 
elled five versts. Seating himself under a tree, 
he opened his sack and proceeded to count his 
money. To his great surprise, he found that 
he had but seventeen rubles.and twenty kopecks 
left. He said to himself: 

be Well, this is certainly too small an amount 
to take me on my proposed journey beyond the 
seas, and to go begging ‘in Christ’s name’ along 
the way might be only to commit more sin. 
Godfather Euthymus will reach there safely 
alone, and will surely put a candle in the win- 
dow for me. It seems to have been predesti- 
nated that I should not fulfil my vow. Iam 
thankful that the Lord is merciful, and will 
have patience with me.” 

Arising and putting the sack again upon his 
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back, Elissey started to walk in the direction 
of his home—making a circuit of the village, 


’ however, so as not to be seen by the people. 


He soon reached his home, for although while 
he was travelling toward the Holy Land he 
walked with great difficulty, and could scarcely 
keep up with Euthymus, on his return journey 
God seemed to have given him additional 
strength and he did not know fatigue. He went 
along rejoicingly waving his stick in the air, 
and travelling at the rate of seventy versts a 
day. 

On his return Elissey found that the other 
members of his household had completed their 
field work, and they rejoiced to see their old 
man at home once more. But they made many 
inquiries as to how he happened to leave his 
comrade, and why he did not continue his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. Elissey, however, did not 
make any extended explanation, saying only: 
“Tt was God’s will. I lost money on the road 
and was ae ait to leave my companion.” 
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Restoring to his aged wife the little money 
he had left, Elissey inquired anxiously concern- 
ing their domestic affairs, which he found to be 
satisfactory in every particular. They were 
living in peace and contentment. 

The family connections of Euthymus, hear- 
ing of Elissey's return, came to ask him a num- 
ber of questions in regard to ¢heir old man, but 
to them he would only say: “ Euthymus left 
me three days before St. Peter’s Day. He was 
in good health. I intended to overtake him, 
but something happened through which I lost 
my money, and being unable to go any further 
I returned.” 

All the people wondered how such a wise man 
could have acted .so foolishly: he started, but 
failed to reach his destination—only losing his 
money inthe attempt. But they finally ceased 
to comment upon it, and soon the incident 
seemed to pass also out of Elissey’s mind, for 
he had resumed control of his domestic labors 
with all his former energy. He helped his son 
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to cut the winter’s wood and to thresh the rye. 
He also put new roofs on the cart-sheds and 
prepared his bee-hives for the coming cold 
weather, having previously given seventeen of 
them to his neighbor. 

The old woman had wished to conceal from 
Elissey the exact number of swarms that had 
been obtained from the hives that were sold, 
but he knew just about what increase to expect, 
and he accordingly gave the man seventeen bee- 
hives instead of ten. 

When Elissey had got through with his work, 
he sent his son to look for employment else- 
where, when he settled down for the winter— 
making bast-shoes and doing other light work 
for his family. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Aut day long Euthymus waited in vain for the 
coming of Elissey—not even imagining the 
errand of mercy that detained him. He had 
not gone very far when he sat down to wait for 
him. Alternately he would fall asleep and wake 
up again, but without seeing anything of his 
companion. He would look everywhere—but 
- the vain search had already made his eyes weak 
and feverish. 

The sun had set behind the forest, and still 
there was no trace of Elissey. “It may be that 
he has passed me by,” thought Euthymus; “or 
perhaps he was riding with some one while I 
was asleep and did not recognize me. Yet it 
is impossible that he could not have seen me. 
In the Steppes you can see for a great distance. 
Now if I should retrace my steps to look for 
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Blissey, and he should go forward, then we will 
Surely lose eachother. I had better continue 
my journey, for perhaps we may meet at the 
lodging-house during the night.” 

When Euthymus reached the next village he 
gave the police a description of his comrade, 
requesting that he be directed to the house at 
which Euthymus was staying for the night. 
Elissey, however, not making his appearance, 
his friend the next day proceeded alone on his 
travels. Heinquired from all whom he met on 
the way if they had seen an old man with a 
bald head, but the answer was invariably in the 
negative. So Euthymus continued his jour- 
ney in the hope that he and Elissey might pos- 
sibly meet either in Odessa or on'the ship, and 
he ceased to worry about the absence of his 
comrade. 

Where Euthymus secured his next night’s 
lodging he fell in with a long-haired traveller, 
who was dressed in a calotte and under-cassock. 
He had visited Athos twice and was now on his 
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way to Jerusalem, and ‘together they continued 
their pilgrimage. : 

At length they reached Odessa in safety, 
where they waited three days for the arrival of 
the ship. They found there many other pil- 
gtims from various parts of the world, who also 
were awaiting the coming of the vessel with 
anxiety. Once more Euthymus tried to learn 
something in regard to Elissey’s whereabouts, 
but no one had seen him. 

Euthymus’ strange companion had tried to 
instruct him how to go aboard the ship without 
paying his passage, but. he would not listen to 
the man who tried to lead him into dishonesty. 
“No, sir,” said he; “I shall pay my way out of 
the money which I have saved for this pur- 
pose.” And he paid forty rubles for his pas- 
sage and return, buying also some bread and 
herrings to eat on the voyage. 

Finally the ship arrived, on which Euthymus 
and his strange companion embarked with the 
other pilgrims. Having received its load of 
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merchandise and passengers, the vessel weighed 
anchor and sailed away. 

During the day the weather was fine, but to- 
ward evening the wind came up and the rain fell 
inforrents. The ship lurched in the storm and 
trembled from stem to stern, while huge waves 
fell upon the deck and nearly swamped the ves- 
sel. The passengers became panic-stricken. 
Women cried, while weaker men ran wildly 
about in search of places of refuge from the 
storm. 

Euthymus also was frightened, but he did not 
showit by his manner. When he entered the 
ship he seated himself on the floor with the 
pilgrims from the province of Tomboff, who 
watched their sacks in silence, and there he re- 
mained all night and also the next day. 

After three days the storm abated, and on the 
fifth day they reached Constantinople. Some of 
the pilgrims went to see the temple of Sophia 
(Great Wisdom), then in possession of the Turks; 
but Euthymus remained quietly on the ship. 
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After a day’s delay they sailed again, mak- 
ing a short stay at the ports of Smyrna and Al- 
exandria, and finally reaching Jaffa in safety, 
where all the pilgrims disembarked. 

Much difficulty was experienced in landing 
them, as they were greatly terrified. The ship 
was high out of the water, and they feared to 
descend the rope-ladder to the small boats, 
which were in waiting for them. The sea was 
very rough, and the boats constantly surged 
back and forth, and two of the pilgrims in their 
attempt to jump into one of the boats fell into 
the’ water, but were afterward rescued. ‘The 
remainder were landed in safety. 

They travelled on foot seventy versts, reach- 
ing Jerusalem on the fourth day. They stopped 
on the outskirts of the city, registered their 
passports, and had their dinner, after which the 
little band went to visit several holy places. 
They went to see the Lord’s Tomb, but were 
refused admittance, so they attended morning 
service in the Patriarch Monastery, where they 
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prayed and lighted candles before an icona, or 
holy picture. From outside its walls they 
viewed the Temple of the Resurrection, which 
is erected over the spot where the sepulchre of 
our Lordissupposedtohave been. Their view, 
however, was somewhat obstructed by the many 
other buildings which surround the sacred ed- 
ifice, 

On the first day they visited also a grotto in 
which the Virgin Mary is alleged to have taken 
shelter during her flight from Bethlehem, after 
which they paid a priest to sing a “ Te Deum” 
and to put lighted candles on the altar. It had 
been their intention also to hear mass at the 
Lord’s Tomb, but they were too late, and went 
instead to Abraham’s Monastery, where they 
saw the spot on which thé father of Israel pre- 
pared to offer up his son as a sacrifice to God. 
Afterward they visited the Church of St. James, 
which is erected where Christ is supposed to 
have appeared to Mary Magdalene. 

Euthymus was shown by his companion all 
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the other places of interest, and he informed 
him as to the amount of money he should give 
on every occasion, and where they should place 
lighted candles. 

As night drew on they returned to their lodg- 
ing, and as they were preparing to retire, the 
stranger becamé greatly excited. Searching 
his clothes hastily, he cried out: 

“They have stolen my wallet! It contained 
twenty-three rubles—two ten-ruble bills and 

, three rubles in small change.” 

He grieved but little over his loss, however, 
as it’ could not be helped, and soon he and Eu- 
thymus were fast asleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Eutuymus soon awoke, as he could not re- 
sist the temptation to doubt that his companion’s 
money was really stolen. In the first place, he 
did not believe that the stranger had possessed 
any money, for he did not contribute a ko- 
peck at any of the places which they visited. 
It had been his custom to order Euthymus to 
give instead, and besides this he had borrowed 
from him one ruble. 

While these thoughts were passing through 
the mind of Euthymus he accused himself of 
sinfulness in thinking so harshly about his 
sleeping companion, “I am wicked,” said he, 
“in thus suspecting the man’s honesty. I will 
think no more about it.” 

But despite his laudable attempt to put a fa- 
vorable construction upon the conduct of his as- 
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sociate, grave doubts as to the latter’s integrity 
forced themselves constantly upon his mind. 
He recollected his unwillingness to display 
money for any purpose whatever, and could 
not believe the story concerning the loss of his 
wallet. “He had no money,” concluded Eu- 
thymus. ‘He is only shamming.” 

The travellers arose early the next morning 
and attended mass at the Temple of the Resur- 
rection (the Lord’s Tomb), for Euthymus never 
visited any place without his companion, who ~ 
remained constantly by his side. On reaching 
the Temple they found that a large crowd of 
people had preceded them. There were pil- 
grims from Russia and other countries, while 
Greeks, Armenians, Turks, and Syrians were to 
be seen on all sides, 

When Euthymus.and his comrade reached the 
holy gates they passed with the other people 
by the sentinels (Turkish soldiers) and directed 
their steps toward the spot where the Saviour 
is said to have been taken from the cross and 
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anointed. Here they found nine large candles 
burning, and Euthymus added one of his own 
to the number. 

His companion then conducted him to the 
tight side of the place, that they might ascend 
the steps which lead to Mount Calvary and 
view the spot on which stood the Redeemer’s 
cross. 

Here they knelt and prayed, after which they 
were shown the fissure in the earth that resulted 
from the earthquake which accompanied our 
Lord’s dying hours. 

Then the pilgrims were allowed to look upon 
the alleged locality where Christ's hands and 
feet were cruelly nailed to the cross, after which 
they were shown the “Tomb of Adam,” where 
the blood of Jesus is said to have appeared upon 
our first parent’s bones. 

A short distance from here they saw the very 
stone on which Christ is supposed to have sat 
while being crowned with thorns, and also a 
pole to which it is said our Saviour was fastened 
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while he was being beaten by his enemies. Af- 
ter this they were shown a large stone contain- 
ing two holes, in which the feet of Jesus are 
alleged to have been inserted still further to 
punish him, 

Their guide desired to show them many more 
objects of interest, but the people were impatient 
to return to the Lord’s Tomb, where the mass 
of the Greek Church was about to be celebrated; 
so Euthymus accompanied the other pilgrims 
to that place. 

Euthymus had intended to leave his compan- 
ion, ‘because the stranger had sinned against 
him in being deceitful; but hewas unable to 
do so, for he followed him closely all the way 
to the Tomb. 

On arriving at the Temple, they tried to get 
seats near the altar, but the crowd was so great 
that they found it impossible to move either 
backward or forward. 

Even while standing up to pray, Euthymus 
could not prevent his thoughts from wandering 
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te Dicey. and through his fear of losing it 
aa frequently touch his wallet to see if 
s safe. He was disturbed by two reflec-_ 
—first, he felt that his companion was de- 
ing him, and, secondly, he said to himself: 
he told me the truth, without deceit, the 
me misfortune may befall me.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Evutuymus stood in the church as he prayed, 
looking toward the Saviour’s Tomb, above 
which thirty-six hanging lamps were burning 
dimly. As he looked over the heads of the 
people he was surprised to-see standing under 
the lamps an old man wearing avery plain coat. 
He had a bald head and bore a close resem- 
blance to his friend Elissey Bodroff. 

At first glance, Euthymus thought it really 
was Elissey, but he said to himself: 

“How can fe be here? The next ship was 
not to leave for a week after ours had sailed. 
Elissey could not have preceded me, and he was 
certainly not among our passengers, for I saw 
every one of the pilgrims.” 

Yet while Euthymus was thus engaged in 
thought the old man began to pray. He bowed 
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uree times—once to God and once to the ortho- 
= world on either side—and as he turned his 
head to the right, Euthymus felt sure that he 
recognized in him his old friend Bodroff. 
a “2 Yes,” said Euthymus, “it ishe. The same 
black beard and curly gray hair—the eyes, the 
nose, and all the other features are his. Yes, 
is Blissey Bodroff!” 
_ Euthymus was overjoyed at the thought of 
x his lost companion, though he was un- 
to understand how he could have arrived 
re him. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, “Bodroff is so smart 
that he reached the front ahead of every one 
e! Still, he may be in the company of some 
e who has shown him how to do it. I will 
wait for him at the door. Iwill leave my new 
ompanion and rejoin Elissey, that next time I 
ay reach the altar near the Tomb.” 
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large numbers, and so great was the crowd that 
Euthymus was pushed roughly aside in the 
struggle that ensued. Again he became con- 
cerned as to the safety of his money, and, keep- 
ing his hand on his wallet, he started to go 
out. 

For some tinié Euthymus wandered about the 
place looking for his old friend, and, failing to 
find him anywhere about the Temple, he ex- 
tended his search to the different lodging- 
houses, but without success. He failed also 
to find his other companion, who by some 
means had suddenly disappeared without return- 
ing the ruble he had borrowed from Euthymus. — 

The next day Euthymus, in company with an 
old man from Tomboff Province whom he had 
met on the ship, went to the Lord’s Tomb. 
He had hoped to be able to force his way for- 
ward to the altar, but as the crowd was too great 
he contented himself by leaning up against a 
pillar to pray. 

As he looked toward the front of the Temple, 
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he again espied his old friend Elissey Bodroff. 
He stood in exactly the same place as before, 
with his hands outstretched in supplication to 
God—in the same attitude which the priests 
assume before the altar—and his bald head glis- 
tening under the lamps as if surrounded with a 
halo of glory. 

“Now,” said Euthymus, as he pushed his way 
hastily through the crowd, “I must not let him 
escape me this time.” 

When he reached the spot, however, Elissey 
was nowhere to be seen: 

On the third day Euthymus again attended 
the services in the Temple, when he was once 
more favored with a glimpse of Elissey stand- 
ing just where he had stood the previous day. 
He was looking upward, as if his attention were 
concentrated upon some object in the dome of 
theTemple. The top of his head was the bri ght- 
est object to be seen in the vast assemblage. 

“Well,” said Euthymus, with determination, 
“he will certainly not get away from me now, 
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I will go to the door and intercept him as he 
leaves the Temple.” 

Proceeding toward the door, Euthymus took 
up his position on the steps leading to the en- 
trance, where he waited until the last worship- 
per had left the building—but his old friend 
came not. / 

Euthymus was greatly distressed at ‘the fail- 
ure of his vigil. 

He remained six weeks longer in that vicin- 
ity, visiting many other places of interest. Dur- 
ing this period he went to Bethlehem, Bethany, 
and to the river Jordan. On his new shirt he 
put the seal of the Lord's Tomb, by which 
he recorded his desire to be buried in that 
very garment on account of its sacred associa- 
tions. 

Putting some of the Jordan’s water into a 
bottle, he took with him also some clay from 
itsbanks. Euthymus then bought some candles 
in various holy places, after which he discovered 
that he had already spent more money than he 
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l really afford, for he had left scarcely 
to take him home. © 


SOO Bodie reaching Jaffa in safety, where he took pas- 
Sage on a vessel bound for Odessa, from which 
y he travelled the rest of the way on foot. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Euraymus proceeded on his lonesome journey 
without further incident, but as he neared his 
home distracting thoughts as to the condition 
of his domestic affairs again distressed his mind. 
He was constantly wondering if they had gone 
smoothly during his absence. 

Remembering the Russian proverb, he said: 
“A great deal of the river’s water passes in one 
year. While it takes a life-time to make a home, 
it may be destroyed in no time.” 

He was anxious to learn how his son had con- 
ducted the business during his absence, how the 
cattle had passed the winter, and if the new 
house was finished in accordance with his direc- 
tions. 

At length Euthymus reached the village 
where, more than a year previous, he had parted 
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from his old comrade Elissey Bodroff. He could 
scarcely recognize the place, on account of the 
evident prosperity that since had visited the 
people, for when the pilgrims were there to- 
gether a great famine was upon the land. Now 
the crops were good and the people were pros- 
perous. They had quite forgotten their past 
sufferings, and were contented and happy. 

It was near sundown when Euthymus reached 
this point on his journey. As he arrived oppo- 
site the house imwhich Elissey had performed 
the part of the “ good Samaritan,” a girl dressed 
partly in white ran out and shouted: 

“Uncle! My dear uncle, come to us!” 

Euthymus desired to continue on his way, but 
the girl, seizing him by his coat, refused to let 
him do so, She held tightly to him, and after 
some difficulty succeeded in dragging him to- 
ward her home. She was in great glee, and as 
they approached the house a woman with a baby 
in her arms came out to welcome the stranger 
to their humble abode. 
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“Come in, dear uncle,” said the woman; “take 
supper with us, and rest here for the night.” 

Euthymus accepted the hospitality thus so 
kindly offered, and as he entered he realized that 
the house was the same one to which his old 
comrade had gone fora drink. He was natu- 
rally anxious to find out all he could learn in re- 
gard to what had become of Elissey, and so he 
made many inquiries. As he came into the 
room the woman relieved him of his sack and 
' gave him water in which to bathe his hands 
and face, after which she invited him to be seated 
at the table, placing before him bread, milk, 
curd-dumplings, and gruel. 

Euthymus first thanked and then praised his 
hostess for her cordial welcome, and for the 
kindly interest which she and her household had 
taken in him a stranger. 

The woman shook her head as she said: 

“It would be impossible for us not to wei- 
come strangers who come this way, for to one 
of such we owe our lives. We were living in 
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forgetfulness of God and his mercy, and our 
punishment was so severe that at one time we 
prayed that death might relieve us of our mis- 
ery. There was nothing left for us to eat, and 
wewere both hungry and sick. We certainly 
should have died had not the Lord taken pity 
upon us by sending an old man like yourself 
to our aid. He came to us for adrink of water, 
and, seeing our sad condition, he was moved to 
pity and stayed with us for a time. He first 
gave us some water to drink and then went and 
bought us food, after which he repurchased our 
rye-field and meadow, which had been mort- 
gaged for all they were worth. After this he 
bought a horse and wagon and gave them to us, 
and then he went on his way.” 

At this point the narrative was interrupted 
by the appearance of another woman upon the 
scene, 

“We do not know,” said she, “whether he 
was a man or anangelof God. He pitied us 
and befriended us, and finally left us without 
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saying who he was, and we knew not upon whom 
to ask God to let his blessing rest. I can recall 
that happy morning as if it had occurred only 
yesterday. As I lay there awaiting death, I saw 
the old man come in. He was bald, though 
there was nothing unusual in his appearance. 
He said he had come to ask for a drink of water, 
but, sinning even in my misery, I thought to 
myself, ‘Why do they go tramping around?’ 
Yet it was this man who saved our lives, for as 
‘ soon as he realized our pitiable state he put 
down his sack on this very spot and proceeded 
to open nee 

Here the little girl interrupted her, saying: 

“No, grandma; he first put it in the middle 
of the room, and afterward placed it on the 
bench.” 

Thus the grateful peasants began to dispute 
with each other, as they recalled every word 
that Elissey had said to them—what he had 
done, where he used to sit, and where he slept. 

As the night wore on the man of the peasant 
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household arrived home on horseback, and re- 
lated Ais version of Elissey’s visit. 

“Tf that old man,” said he, “had not come to 
us when he did we should all have died in our 
sins We were almost dead, and in the deepest 
despair, blaming our neighbors and even the 
good God for our sufferings andwant. But the 
stranger was the means of our salvation, and 
through him we were led to have faith in the 
Lord and to believe in the goodness of mankind. 
Bless him and prosper him, O Christ! We have 
been living like wild beasts, but through his 
kindness we became human beings once more!” 

They gave Euthymus an abundance of food 
and drink, and prepared a place for him tosleep, 
after which they retired for the night. 

But Euthymus found it impossible to sleep. 
He could not cease to wonder how it happened 
that he saw his old comrade on three different 
occasions standing in the Temple in front of all 
the other pilgrims. 

“Now,” said he, “I understand wherein he 
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surpassed me. It may be that my devotions 
were rejected by the Lord, but it is plain that 
his were accepted.” 

Next morning they parted with Euthymus, 
giving him plenty of cakes to eat on the way; 
and as he proceeded on his journey the mem- 
bers of the peasant family resumed their work. 


hy CHAPTER XII. 

- Arrer one year’s absence Euthymus finally 
_ reached his home in safety. He returned in the 
- evening, and was surprised to find that his son 
was not at home. He had been in the tavern 
drinking, and he soon entered the house in an 
intoxicated condition. 

Euthymus quickly realized that his son had 
gone astray, that his money had been squan- 
dered, and that his business affairs were in a 
disgraceful state. He scolded the young man 
for his misconduct, and was answered in a very 
de manner. He said to his nes 


self, and ought not to go away, taking all the 
mon me with you—to come home and find fault 
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The old man became very angry at this im- 
pertinence and severely punished his son. 

In the morning Euthymus went to the village 
elder to return his passport. As he neared the 
house of his old comrade Elissey he observed 
the latter’s wife standing in the porch. 

“Oh!” she éxclaimed, “how are you, god- 
father? How do you do, my dear old friend? 
Have you enjoyed good health during your 
journey?” 

Euthymus stopped to reply: 

“Thank God, I have accomplished my jour- 
ney successfully. Yet I parted from your old 
man on the way, though I hear he is now safe 
at home.” 

The old lady seemed anxious to continue the 
conversation, for she was always ready to gossip. 

“Yes, my friend,” said she; “he returned a 


_ long time ago—soon after the holy-day of the 


Assumption of the Virgin Mary. Oh, how glad 
and happy we were to see him at home once 
more! We thanked God for his return, for with- 
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out him we were so lonesome. Of course he 
could not do much work on account of his old 
age; but as he is the head of the household we 
feel more contented when he is with us. But 
oh! you should just have seen how overjoyed 
was his son when he learned that his father had 
come back to us. ‘Without him,’ said he, ‘is 
just the same as without a light.’ Yes,” the 
’ old woman concluded, “it is always lonesome 
without our dear old Elissey. We love him 
and ever have sympathy for him.” 

“Well,” asked Euthymus, “is he at home at 
present?” 

“Yes, my dear,” she replied; “he is at work 
among the bees—gathering the swarms. He 
says that the swarming is unusually good this 
year. God has given such increase to the bees 
that it has no parallel within the old man’s rec- 
ollection. The Lord has blessed us abundantly, 
notwithstanding oursins, Come inside, my dear 
friend; for Elissey will be very happy to see 
you.” 
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Euthymus entered the porch, and passing 
through the yard was soon by the side of Elis- 
sey. As he approached his old comrade, he 
observed that he was protected by neither net- 
ting nor gloves. He woreagray coat, and stood 
under a birch-tree with his bald pate glistening 
and his hands outstretched—just the attitude in 
which Euthymus had seen him three different 
times in the Temple at Jerusalem. Through 
the leaves of the birch-tree he could see the 
peculiar glisten of the sun’s rays as they fell 
upon Elissey’s bald head, around which the 
golden bees hovered as if the old man were un- 
conscious of their presence, Euthymus stopped 
in amazement. 

The old woman called aloud to her husband, 
saying: 

“Our godfather also has returned, and he has 
called to see us!” 

Elissey turned round, and on seeing the vis- 
itor was greatly overjoyed. As he came near 
to Euthymus he gently removed the bees which 
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had become entangled in his beard. At last 
he said: | J 

“Qh! how do youdo, my godfather? Youare 
welcome, my dear man. How have you jour- 
neyed?” 

“Not at all,” replied Euthymus; “but my 
feet did. I have brought some water for you 
from the river Jordan, which you may come and 
get; but I know not whether the Lord has ac- 
cepted my devotions.” 

“Well,” remarked Elissey, “glory to thee, O 
Lord! Save us, O Christ!” 

Euthymus remained silent for a few minutes, 
when he resumed: 

“Ves; my feet, with the rest of my body, were 
there. But I am in doubt as to whether my 
spirit was there. There may have been some 
one else’s spirit instead.” 

“Tt is God's affair, my godfather ” said Elis- 
sey; “it is God's affair.” 

“On my way home,” persisted Euthymus, “I 


visited the peasant house at which we parted,” 
TO 
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Becoming alarmed at this information, Elis- 
sey hastened to repeat: 

“Tt is God's affair, it is God’s affair, my* god- 
father. But come into the house. Iwill bring 
some honey.” 

Thus Elissey succeeded in changing the con- 
versation, when he began to speak about his 
domestic affairs. 

Euthymus sighed heavily, but he made no 
further reference to the family who were the 
cause of their becoming separated on the way. 
Neither did he speak of the visions of Elissey’s 
presence which he had witnessed at the Lord's 
Tomb. 

Thus Euthymus understood clearly that it is 
God’s desire that we should fulfil our vows dur- 
ing this life at our own homes—not by pilgrim- 
ages to far-off shrines, but by deeds of love 
and kindness. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


GOD 15: LOVE. 


In a certain town there lived a shoemaker 
named Martin Avdeitch. His shop was in the 
basement of the house, and had only one win- 
dow, which looked out upon thestreet. Through 
this narrow opening he could see only the feet 
of the passers-by, but by their shoes he could 
nearly always recognize the wearers. 

Martin’s business had been long established, 
and he knew almost every one in the town. 
There was scarcely any one in the vicinity 
whose shoes he had not handled one or more 
times. On some of them he had put new soles, 
others he had patched in many places, while on 
many he had put new uppers. 

Thus he was enabled many times each day to 
see his own handiwork through the window, 
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He did good work, using the most durable ma- 
terials, for which he charged reasonable prices; 
but, above all, he always kept his promise. If 
it was possible for him to accomplish a given 
work by a certain date he would undertake it, 
but not otherwise. He would never deceive his 
customers, but Would always inform them ex- 
actly when their work would be finished. 

On account of the good reputation which 
Martin had thus earned, he always had plenty 
. of work, and was known favorably for miles 
around. 

While still young he was regarded as a good, 
honest man, and now that old age had begun to 
creep upon him, he thought more and more 
about the salvation of his soul and how to ap- 
proach nearer to his’ Creator. 

Martin, while still in the service of a master, 
lost his wife, but as if to console him for her 
death he still had left a boy three years old. 
All the other children had died some years 
before. 
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It was Martin’s first impulse to send his son 
to a sister, who resided in a country village; 
but he afterward changed hismind. “It would 
be hard,” he thought, “for my dear Kapitoshka 
to grow up among a strange family. It were 
better to keep him by myself.” 

Martin left his employer and made a little 
home for himselfand hisson. But God had not 
given him luck with his children, and he feared 
that Kapitoshka would never reach manhood. 

As the boy grew older he was of great assist- 
ance to his father, who was happy and proud of 
him; but before long he took sick, and after 
one week of suffering he went the way of his 
’ brothers and sisters. \ 

Poor Martin, in his despair at the loss of his 
only son, began to murmur even against the 
providence of God, He became so despondent 
that at times he prayed that the Lord might send 
him death, reproaching his Maker for having de- 
prived a feeble old man of his only beloved child. 

It happened that a countryman of his, an old 
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man from Troitzy, once visited Martin. He 
had been a pilgrim for eight years. While talk- 
ing with him Martin complained bitterly of the 
misfortune which had overtaken him, remark- 
ing sadly: “I have no longer any desire to 
live, and I pray that God will soon take me to 
himself. I am: now a man without hope, and 
life for me is not worth the living.” 

After listening for some time to Martin’s 
complaint, the old pilgrim said: 

“My friend, you should not speak in that 
way. It is not for us to judge of our Creator's 
acts: On the contrary, we should submit to the 
sublime wisdom of God, which is often beyond 
our comprehension. It is plainly God’s will 
that your son should be taken and that you 
should be left. It must have been for the best, 
or it would not have happened. You are in de- 
spair because your chief desire in life has been 
only to seek your own happiness.” 

“But what have I now to live for?” asked 
Martin. 
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“Tt is necessary that we should live, Martin,” 
replied the old man, “for God’s sake. He gave 
us life, and we should devote it to him alone. 
When you make up your mind that you will 
devote your life entirely to him, you will no 
longer worry about anything else, and every- 
thing will be light and easy for you.” 

After some moments’ reflection, Martin said: 
“But how am I to live in order to devote my 
life to God?” 

“How we should live,” replied the otd man, 
“has been explained to us by Christ. Can you 
read? If so, buy a New Testament and read it 
carefully. In it you will find full instructions 
as to how you should live. In that book every- 
thing is explained.” 

The old pilgrim’s words sank so deeply into . 
Martin's despairing heart that the very same 
day he went out and bought a copy of the Tes- 
tament (in large type) and began earnestly to 
read it. At first he intended to study it only 
on holidays, but when he once had started he 
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became so interested in the wonderful truths it 
contained and felt such relief of mind that he 
read it every day. Frequently he would be- 
come so absorbed in the book that he would 
fail to notice that the oil in his lamp had burned 
low, and even at such times it was only with an 
effort that he could put aside the sacred volume. 
Thus he read every evening, and the more. 
he studied the more clearly was he enabled to 
understand what God demanded of him, and 
also how best to devote his life to the Master’s 
use. The knowledge thus gained made his 
heart much lighter and greatly added to his 
peace of mind. Formerly, as he lay on his bed, 
it was his habit to sigh and moan, grieving all 
the time over the loss of his son Kapitoshka; 
but now he simply said: “Glory to thee, O 
Lord! Glory to thee! Thy will be done!” 
From the time that Martin began to read the 
Testament his whole life underwent a change. 
It was once his custom, on holy-days, to visit a 
neighboring restaurant for the purpose of drink- 
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ing tea, and he would not refuse vodki (whiskey) 
when offered to him. He would drink with 
friends and come out soon after, if not quite in- 
toxicated, yet feeling in a jovial mood. He 
would frequently talk foolishly, accusing his 
neighbor of various acts of misconduct and con- 
cluding by calling him names. Now, however, 
a great change had taken place, and his life 
became calm and joyful. In the morning he 
started to work, and when he had finished for the 
day he took his lamp from the shelf and placed 
it upon the table. He then opened his Testa- 
ment and began to read, understanding more 
and more clearly each night the path of duty 
which lay before him. 

It happened one night that Martin read till 
very late. He had been reading the Gospel of 
St. Luke, and had reached the following pas- 
sage in the sixth chapter: “And unto him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the 
other; and him that taketh away thy cloak for- 
bid not to take thy coat also, Give to every 
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man that asketh of thee; and of him that tak- 
eth away thy goods, ask them not again. And 
as ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
_alsotothem likewise.” In addition, he read also 
the words wherein Christ says: “And why call 
ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
I say? Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth 
my sayings and doeth them, I will shew you to 
whom he is like: He is like a man which built 
an house, and laid the foundation on a rock: 
and when the flood arose, the stream beat ve- 
hemently upon that house, and could not shake 
it: for itwas founded upon arock. But he that 
heareth and doeth not is like a man that with- 
out a foundation built an house upon the earth; 
against which the stream did beat vehemently, 
and immediately it fell; and the ruin of that 
house was great.” 

Martin read and reread these words with a’ 
feeling of great joy in his heart. Taking off 
his eye-gilasses he laid them on the book, and, 
resting his head on his hands, was soon lost in 
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thought. He began to view his past life in the 
light of the words he had just read, and said 
slowly to himself: 

“Have I built my house upon a rock, or wpon 
the sand? It is well ifon the rock. Yet it all 
seems easy enough when you are sitting alone 
in your room. It then looks to you as if you 
had done everything that God had commanded; 
but in the very next moment of forgetfulness 
“you may commit another sin. I shall continue, 
however, to do as I have been doing, for I feel 
very happy and hopeful. Help me, O Lord!” 

While Martin was thus engaged in thought, 
he felt that sleep was overtaking him; still he 
could not bear to close the holy book, and he 
began to read the next chapter. He read all 
about the centurion and the widow's son; about 
the answer given to the disciples of John, and 
at last came to the passage in which the rich 
Pharisee invites our Lordtodine withhim. He 
read also the story of Mary Magdalen, who 
anointed our Saviour's feet with oil, and after 
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washing them with her tears dried them with 
her hair: and he noted how Christ defended her. 
Reaching the forty-fourth verse he read: 

“ And he turned to the woman, and said unto 
Simon, Seest thou this woman? I entered into 
thine house, thou gavest me no water for my 
feet; but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head. 
Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman, since 
the time I ‘came in, hath not ceased to kiss my 
feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint: 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with 
ointment.” 

After reading these verses he thought to him- 
self: “ Zhou gavest me no water for my feet. Thou 
gavest me no kiss, My head with oil thou didst not 
anoint.” 

Again removing his eye-glasses, he placed 
them on the book and gave himself up once 
more to reflection. 

“Tt is true,” he thought; “that Pharisee was 
aman suchasIam. I also remember only my- 
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self, wishing to gratify simply my own whims 
and vanities—how to drink tea in a warm, com- 
fortable room all by myself, instead of inviting 
others to share it with me. I do not forget my- 
self, but generally fail to remember the needs 
of others. And who was the guest? Zhe Lord 
himself! Ji he had come to me would I have 
received him in the same manner?” 

At this point Martin leaned both his elbows 
on the table, quite unconscious of how rapidly 
sleep was overtaking him. Suddenly a sharp 
ery of “ Martin!” roused him from his slumbers, 
and instantly jumping to his feet he cried out, 
“Who is here?” 

Martin turned around quickly and looked at 
the door, but no one was to be seen. He again 
seated himself at the table and was soon fast 
asleep, when he was once more startled by the 
words: 

“Martin! Ah, Martin! Look to-morrow on 
the street. I will come.” 

Martin awoke, and rubbing his eyes he arose 
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slowly from the bench, in great doubt as to 
whether the words he had heard were real or 
only the result of a dream. Not hearing the 
words repeated, however, he decided to extin- 
guish the light and go to bed. 

He arose before daylight, and after his usual 
morning devotions he built a fire in the stove. 
Having placed water in the samovar and live 
coals underneath, he prepared his breakfast of 
cabbage-soup and gruel, after which he put on 
his apron and took his accustomed seat at the 
window ready for work. 

But Martin could not banishfrom his mind 
the occurrences of the previous day. Now he 
would conclude that he had been only dream- 
ing, and again he would think that he had act- 
ually heard a voice calling him. “Well,” he 
said, “such things have really occurred.” 

While Martin was at work by the window he 
could not resist the desire constantly to look 
out upon the street, and when any one would 
pass whose shoes he did not recognize he would 
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approach nearer to the window in order to get 
a glimpse of their owner’s face. Presently the 
inn-keeper passed in new felt boots, and soon 
afterward came the water-carrier. There next 
appeared on the scene an old soldier of the time 
of Nicholas. He also had on felt boots, but 
they were worn and old. In his hand he car- 
tied a shovel. Martin recognized him by his 
boots. The old soldier’s name was Stepanovitch, 
and a neighboring merchant had out of charity 
given him a home and allowed him to assist the 
inn-keeper with his duties. He came close to 
Martin’s window and began clearing away the 
snow with his shovel. 

Martin glanced at him from time to time, 
and finally resumed his work. _ 

“See here!” said Martin, “I must be grow- 
ing foolish in my old age;” and he laughed 
softly tohimself. “Old Stepanovitch comes and 
clears away the snow, and I at once become 
impressed with the idea that Christ is com- 


ing to see me. Old fool thatI am! I must 
It 
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surely be in my dotage to imagine such a 
thing.” 

Martin had taken a few more stitches, when 
his curiosity again forced him to look out of the 
window. What he saw was Stepanovitch, who, 
having leaned his shovel against the wall, was 
either resting or trying to keep himself 
warm, 

“He is an old, broken-down man,” Martin 
thought; “and it must be hard for him to do 
even such light work as shovelling snow. The 
samovar is already prepared, and it would be 
only a kindly act on my part to ask him into 
have some tea,” 

Martin, after putting aside his work, placed 
the steaming samovar on the table and (pouring 
some more water into the teapot) knocked at 
the window. 

The old man turned around slowly and came 
toward the window. Martin by signsmade him 
understand what he wanted and went to the door 
to open it, saying: ‘Come in, my friend, and 
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make yourself warm; for I am sure you must 
be very cold,” 

“Christ save us!” said Stepanovitch. “It 
seems to me as if my poor old bones were break- 
ing with the cold.” 

Stepanovitch, on entering the room, com- 
menced to brush the snow off his clothes, and 
afterward stooped down to clean his old felt 
boots so that he would not soil the floor of the 
little room. In doing so he staggered from 
sheer exhaustion and nearly fell. 

“Never mind,” said Martin; “I will clean the 
floor afterward. We have other business to at- 
tend tonow. Come in and be seated and have 
a cup of tea with me,” after saying which Mar- 
tin poured out two glasses of tea and handed 
one of them to his guest. 

Taking his own glass, he poured its contents 
into the saucer, when he began to blow it so 
as to cool it. Stepanovitch, after drinking his 
tea, turned his glass upside down (a Russian 
custom, signifying that he had had enough), 
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and placing the remains of his lump of sugar 
on the top, he began to thank his host for the 
kind treatment he had shown him. But it was 
evident that the old soldier was not yet satisfied 
and wanted more tea. 

“Drink more,” said Martin; whereupon he 
again filled both glasses, his guest’s and his own. 

While Martin slowly sipped his tea, his eyes 
constantly wandered toward the window, and he 
frequently looked out on the street. 

Seeing his uneasiness, the old man asked: 
“Do you expect any one?” 

“Do I expect any one?” replied Martin. 
“Ves; Lexpecta visit from a stranger,” he said. 
“But I would be ashamed to tell you who it 
isl am looking for. Indeed, Iam not sure that 
any one is coming; I am only waiting. But 
something has occurred which has left a deep 
impression onmy mind. Idonot know whether 
it was a dream or a reality, it was all so strange. 
It happened this way, my friend: Yesterday 
I was reading the Gospel of Luke, where it tells 
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about Christ and his sufferings, and how he 
lived while upon earth. Have you heard the 
story?” 

“Yes,” replied Stepanovitch; “I have heard 
it anumber of times. But we are a people still 
lost in darkness. We cannot yet understand.” 

“Well,” said Martin, “that was the story that 
Iwas reading yesterday—how he lived while on 
earth. I read also all about the Pharisee and 
the way he treated Christ when he went to him, 
and how he refused him the hospitality of his 
home. Well, as I read yesterday this very 
story I wondered to myself why he did not re- 
ceive Christ with great honor. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that he should visit me. I would 
not know how to receive him. But the Phari- 
see gave him-no reception whatever, Well, 
with my mind still dwelling on the subject I 
fell into a deep sleep, and while in that con- 
dition I heard my name called distinctly. The 
sound awoke me and I got up. AsI didsoa 
voice whispered softly: ‘Watch! I will be with 
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you to-morrow.’ This occurred twice in the 
same night. Well, my friend, you will scarcely 
believe me when I tell you that I conceived the 
idea that the Saviour might really visit me. I 
reproach myself—and yet I cannot help expect- 
ing him.” 

The old soldier looked long and earnestly at 
Martin, but only shook his head without speak- 
ing. Having finished his tea, he silently turned 
his glass upside down. But Martin, without 
asking him if he wanted more, took the glass 
and filled it again, saying: 

“Drink some more tea, Stepanovitch; it is 
good for you. My friend, I believe that when 
Christ was here upon earth he loved every one— 
but especially the poor and humble. It was the 
meek and lowly he went among. He chose 
his disciples from the working class, from poor 
fishermen, and sinners like ourselves. He also 
tells us that whoso exalts himself shall be 
humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted. ‘You,’ he said, ‘call me Lord, and 
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I wash your feet. He that wishes to be first 
shall be last, and a servant unto all the others.’ 
Because I read in the holy book where he 
says, ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they 
shall surely go to heaven.’ He also says, ‘Bless- 
ed are the kind, the generous.’ ” 

Old Stepanovitch became so interested in all 
that Martin said that he forgot to drink his tea. 
The old soldier was easily moved to tears, and as 
he sat listening to Martin they slowly trickled 
down his cheeks. ; 

“Come, Stepanovitch, won’t you have some 
more tea?” asked Martin. 

But the old soldier’s only reply was to make 
the sign of the cross, after which he turned his 
glass upside down, and, thanking his host, arose. 

“Thank you again,” he said to Martin; “you 
have been very kind tome. You have warmed 
my body and refreshed my soul.” 

The old man then took his departure. 

Martin, after having drunk the rest of the tea, 
put the dishes on the shelf, and sitting by the 
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window he resumed his work. He was stitch- 
ing on a patch, and as he worked he kept con- 
stantly looking out of the window. He con- 
tinued to think of Christ’s sayings and of his 
marvellous deeds. He was also wondering if 
Christ would really pay him a visit. 

As he looked'through the window two soldiers 
passed by. The boots of one had been furnished 
by the Government, while those of the other 
had been made by Martin himself. Soon the 
owner of the next house went by, wearing new 
goloshes, Then came a baker with a large bas- 
ket, and he, too, passed on. The last to ap- 
pear in sight of the window was a woman whose 
woollen stockings were plainly visible through 
the lacings of her /apdi (shoes made of the bark 
of the linden tree). She went by and stopped 
at the wall close to. the window-sill. 

Martin on looking up saw a woman poorly 
clad and hugging a baby to her breast. She 
was standing with her back to the wind, en- 
deavoring to protect the child from its biting 
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blasts, but without sufficient clothes to do so. 
Those which she wore were old and very 
shabby. They were also of thin material, and 
only fit for summer weather. Through the 
window Martin could hear the baby crying and 
the mother trying to quiet it; but her efforts 
were not successful. Martin arose and, going 
to the outer door, called out from the steps, 
saying: “ My good woman! my good woman!” 

On hearing a strange voice the woman with 
difficulty turned around, as the wind was blow- 
ing hard. 

“Well,” said Martin, “why are you standing 
in the cold with a babe in your arms? Come 
right into my room, where it is nice and warm, 
and where you can wrap the child up better. 
Here, come this way,” he said, pointing to the 
door, 

The woman looked greatly surprised, but, see- 
ing a gentle, kindly-faced old man calling her, 
with his apron and eye-glasses on, she cheer- 
fully followed him. They descended afew steps, 
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which brought them into the room, and Martin, 
leading the way, conducted her to the bed, when, 
smiling pleasantly, he said: “Be seated, my 
good woman, on the side nearest the stove, where 
you can warm yourself and feed your baby.” 

The woman smiled sadly as she said: “I have 
no milk. I have not eaten any food since yes- 
terday.’’ She, however, placed the baby to her 
breast. 

Martin, on hearing this, sadly shook his head, 
and going to the table got some bread. He 
next opened the door of the oven and took from 
it some cabbage-soup, a portion of which he - 
poured into a dish and placed before the stary- 
ing woman. Then he brought out a pot of 
gruel, but it was not quite ready; so he gave 
her bread and soup to satisfy her hunger, adding 
a drink of guass (fermented rye) in a wooden 
bowl. Taking a towel from the nail, he placed 
it also on the table beside the other things. 

“My good woman,” said Martin, “be seated 
py the table, and I will care for the babe while 
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you eat. I once had little children myself,” 
continued Martin, “and know how to take care 
of them and amuse them.” The woman took a 
seat beside the table, the one which Martin had 
indicated, and, after crossing herself, she began 
to eat. 

Martin seated himself on the bed beside the 
little one. He chirped to the child several times, 
but owing to the loss of his teeth the sound was 
not an agreeable one and the babe began to cry. 
Martin then tried another means of amusement, 
by dangling his fingers in its face and then 
quickly withdrawing them without touching the 
child. The little trick pleased the babe and 
it soon ceased to cry, and, becoming quiet, it 
watched Martin until a smile spread over its lit- 
tle face, and Martin was happy. Meanwhile the 
woman was enjoying her meal and relating her 
family history to Martin, telling him who she was 
and where she came from. “I,” she said, “am 
a soldier’s wife, and eight months ago my hus- 
band was ordered a long distance from here, 
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and I have not since heard from him. I was out 
at service as a cook when my little baby came, 
and after that no one seemed to care to have me. 
No one wanted a servant who had to have a 
child with her, and since that time I have been 
without a place. The few things I once pos- 
sessed have been sold to purchase food, I 
tried at many places to get a position as wet- 
nurse, but was always told that I was too thin. 
I have just now been to the merchant’s house 
where our grandmother lives. His wife said 
she would give us shelter, and I thought that 
at last we were about to get settled, when she 
told me to come again next week. Iwas very 
tired, for I had travelled a long distance. My 
sweet babe was tired, too, and the road back is 
long. It is a good thing for us that the land- 
lady where we live has a kind heart and has 
taken pity on us, and for Christ’s sake has let 
us have a room free of charge; otherwise I do 
not know how I should manage to live.” 
Martin, as he heard the pitiful tale, sighed 
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deeply and at last said: “Have you no warm 
clothing?” 

“My dear old friend,” the woman answered, 
“TI know this is the season of the year for warm 
clothing, but Ihavenone. Yesterday I pawned 
my last shawl for twenty kopecks,” 

Having finished her meal, the woman went 
tothe bed and took the childinherarms. Mar- 
tin went to the corner and began hunting for 
something, and finally found an old coat which 
he brought out, and handing it to the woman, 
said: “Take it. It is old and shabby, I know, 
but it may be of some service to you.” 

The woman looked at the old man and then 
at the coat, and she burst into tears. Martin 
was also greatly affected and turned his head 
aside so that the woman might not see the ex- 
Pression of his face. Going over to the bed, he 
stooped down and drew from under it a small 
box, out of which he took something which he 
held in his hand as he again seated himself 
opposite to the woman, 
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“ May Christ bless you, dedushka [little uncle],” 
the woman said. “It seems*as if he himself 
must have sent me to your window, for if it had 
not been for your kindness my babe must have 
frozen to death. When Istarted from my home 
this morning it was quite warm, but since then 
the weather has changed, and now it is bitter 
cold, And it was he,” she continued, “the dear 
Christ, that led you to look through the window 
and have pity on a poor unfortunate.” 

Martin smiled as he said: “Truly it was he 
who put the thought into my mind, and (as it 
has’ proved) he had good reasons for doing so.” 

Martin then related his dream to the soldier’s 
wife, and how he had heard a voice which he 
believed to be the Lord's promise to come that 
day to see him. 

“With the Lord all things are possible,” said 
the woman. 

She then arose, and wrapping the old overcoat 
about herself and the babe, she prepared to take 
her departure. She first, however, with tears 
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fia poas pays the sign of the cross. Mar- 


= Dtics the woman left Martin had something 

to eat, and when he had finished he washed the 

shes, and, putting the room in order, he once 

more sat down to work. A feeling of satisfac- 
ion filled his heart. 

Martin while working did not forget the 
indow, and as the shadow of each passer-by 
darkened its dingy panes he looked up. Friends 
ind strangers both passed by, but nothing out 
f the ordinary occurred, 

Suddenly a dark shadow fell across the little 
window, and Martin hastily looked up to see 
what caused it. What he saw was an old wom- 
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an, a fruit-vender, who had stopped before the 
window. Her basket of fruit was still unsold. 
On her back she had a bag filled with chips, 
which she had apparently collected from some 
new building in course of erection. Feeling 
tired from the weight of her double burden, she 
had stopped to change their position. She had 
placed the bag on the ground near the door, 
while she rested her basket against a pillar. 

She began to arrange the chips in the bag, 
and while so engaged a poorly-dressed boy ap- 
peared on the scene and stole an apple from the 
basket. The boy thought he would get away 
safely with his booty, but just as he was about 
to start the old woman suddenly turned around 
and discovered her loss, when she grabbed the 
thief by the arm. 

He was a little fellow, and tried hard to free 
himself, but the woman dropped everything else 
and held him with both her hands. She snatched 
his hat from his head and threw it into the street 
and then began to pull hishair. The boy began 
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to ery and the woman to swear. Martin threw 
his work on the floor, and in his hurry to get to 
the door he stumbled and dropped his eye- 
glasses. 

When Martin finally reached the street he 
found the woman still pulling the boy’s hair 
and swearing and threatening to call a police- 
man. The boy struggled desperately to free 
himself from the woman, all the while saying: 
“I did not take the apple. Why do you beat 
me? You must let me go.” 

Martin, on reaching the struggling boy and 
woman, tried to separate them, and taking the 
poor child by the arm said: “Let him go, da- 
bushka [little grandmother], forgive him, for 
Christ’s sake.” 

“Yes,” she replied; “I will forgive him in 
such a manner that he will not forget it during 
the remainder of his life. I will take the little 
imp to the police station!” 

But Martin still pleaded with the old woman, 


saying: 
12 
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“Please let him go, little grandmother. He 
will not doit again. Let him go, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

The woman, with great reluctance, finally re- 
leased him, and the boy started to run; but 
Martin took hold of him, saying: 

“ Ask the old lady to forgive you and promise 
her that you will not do it again. I saw you 
take the apple myself.” 

The boy began to cry and soon asked to be 
forgiven, promising: that he would not repeat 
the offence. : 

““That is the right way to do,’ said Martin; 
and taking an apple from the old woman’s bas- 
ket he handed it to the boy, saying: “Now 
you may have it.” Thenturning to the woman, 
he said: “I will pay you for it, my dear little 
grandmother.” 


“Such kind treatment is what makes those - 


young rascals so bad,” she replied. “This one 
deserves a reward that would render him unable 
to play such tricks for at least a week.” 
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“Oh, dabushka!” said Martin. “That may be 
our way, but it is not God’s. If you think the 
boy should be so severely punished for stealing 
only an apple, what punishment do you think 
should be meted out to us for ovr sins?” 

The old woman did not reply. 

Martin then related to her the parable of how 
a certain lord had released his tenant from a 
large debt, and how the tenant went out and 
began to abuse one who owed him a much 
smaller sum. 

The old woman and the boy listened with 
great interest to the Bible story. 

“God has commanded us to forgive,” said 
Martin, “that we also may be forgiven. Every- 
body should be forgiven, especially the hasty 
and thoughtless.” 

The woman shook her head and heaved a deep 
sigh. , 

“Yes, yes,” she said; “that is all very true. 
But nowadays boys are too wicked to be bene- 
fited by such Christian kindness.” 
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“But we older ones should teach them,” re- 
plied Martin. 

“That's just what I have said,” remarked the 
old woman. “I myself have had seven chil- 
dren, and only one daughter is left.” 

The woman then began to relate where and 
how she and her daughter lived, and the num- 
ber of grandchildren she had. 

“ As you see, I am only a feeble old woman,” 
she continued, “and yet I am obliged to work. 
I have the greatest pity for my grandchildren, 
and they in return are very good and kind to me. 
They always run to meet me with a welcome 
which I receive nowhere else. Aksiutka will 
come to no one but myself. ‘Babushka, my dar- 
ling little grandmother—dear one,’ she often 
cries: 

At these tender recollections the old woman 
became so deeply affected that she burst into 
tears. “Well,” she said, finally recovering her 
composure, “it is, after all, only a childish trick. 
God bless him,” and she pointed to the boy. 
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Perfectly pacified, the old woman made a 
movement as if to continue on her way. She 
made an attempt to raise the bag of chips to her 
shoulder, but the boy jumped up and said: “ Let 
me carry it, dabushka; I am going in the same 
direction in which you live.” 

The old woman shook her head as she handed 
the bag to the boy, and together they started 
down the street. Inthe excitement she forgot 
to take the money from Martin for the apple. 

Martin, with a smile of satisfaction on his 
face, stood silently gazing after them; and he 
heard them talking in a friendly manner asthe 
sound of their voices died away in the distance. 

After their departure Martin returned to his 
basement. Going down the steps he found his 
eye-glasses. Fortunately, they were not bro- 
ken. 

Martin again took up his work and began to 
stitch, After working some little time he saw 
that it was growing dark and he could no longer 
see to sew. Looking through the window, he 
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saw a lamplighter pass by. “ Well,” he thought 
to himself, “it is time for me to have a light.” 
He arose, and after trimming his lamp and light- 
ing it, he hung it up and again prepared to 
work, 

Turning around the boot, which he had al- 
ready finished, he looked at it critically and said, 
“Well done,” 

Getting up, he put his tools away and brushed 
up the scraps, after which he placed the lamp 
onthetable. Henext took down the holy book 
from the shelf. He intended opening it ata 
place which he had marked with a piece of 
leather, but on placing the book on the table it 
opened at an entirely different place, and as it 
did so he remembered yesterday’s dream. At 
the same time he heard a noise in the room, as 
if some one was moving behind him. He turned 
suddenly around and saw a number of people 
standing in the corner, but he was unable to 
recognize them. Presently a voice whispered 
in his ear: 


ee 
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“Martin, ah! Martin, did you not know me?” 

“Whom?” muttered Martin. 

_ “Me,” repeated the voice. “It is I,” said Ste- 
panovitch, smiling pleasantly as he advanced 
from the dark corner; and then like a cloud he 
vanished into space. 

“ And this is I,” said another voice, when the 
woman with her child steppedforth, The wom- 
an also smiled, while the infant laughed giee- 
fully; and they, too, quickly disappeared. 

* And here are we,” said a third voice; when 
both the old woman and the boy with an apple 
in his hand came forward. They also smiled, 
and instantly faded away. 

Martin was now almost overcome with a feel- 
ing of joy more sweet than he had ever before 
experienced. Making the sign of the cross, he 
began to read the following passage, at which 


__ the Bible had accidentally opened: 


“For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I 
Was 2 stranger, and ye took me in.” 
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And lower down on the page he read: 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
WC, 

And Martin understood that his dream had 
been realized, and that the Saviour had in very 
truth visited him that day, and that he had re- 


ceived him in the proper spirit. 


THE CANDLE. P 


“Ve have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, That 
ye resist not evil.”—Sr. MaTruew v. 38, 39. 


Ir was in the time of serfdom—many years 
before Alexander II.’s liberation of the sixty 
million serfs in 1862. In those days the people 
were ruled by different kinds of lords. There 
were not a few who, remembering God, treated 
their slaves in a humane manner, and not as 
beasts of burden, while there were others who 
were seldom known to perform a kind or gener- 
ous action; but the most barbarous and tyran- 
nical of all were those former serfs who arose 
from the dirt and became princes. 

It was this latter class who made life literally 
a burden to those who were unfortunate enough 
to come under their rule. Many of them had 
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arisen from the ranks of the peasantry to be- 
come superintendents of noblemen’s estates. 

The peasants were obliged to work for their 
master a certain number of days each week. 
There was plenty of land and water and the soil 
was rich and fertile, while the meadows and 
forests were sufficient to supply the needs of 
both the peasants and their lord. 

There was a certain nobleman who had cho- 
sen a superintendent from the peasantry on one 
of his other estates. No sooner had the power 
to govern been vested in this newly-made offi- 
cial than he began to practise the most outra- 
geous cruelties upon the poor serfs who had 
been placed under his control, Although this 
man had a wife and two married daughters, 
and was making so much money that he could 
have lived happily without transgressing in any 
way against either God or man, yet he was 
filled with envy and jealousy and deeply sunk 
in sin, 

Michael Simeonovitch began his persecutions 
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by compelling the peasants to perform more days 
of service on the estate every week than the 
laws obliged them to work. He established a 
brick-yard, in which he forced the men and 
women to do excessive labor, selling the bricks 
for his own profit. 

On one occasion the overworked serfs sent 
a delegation to Moscow to complain of their 
treatment to their lord, but they obtained no 
satisfaction. When the poor peasants returned 
‘disconsolate from the nobleman their superin- 
tendent determined to have revenge for their 
boldness in going above him for redress, and 
their life and that of their fellow-victims be- 
came worse than before. 

It happened that among the serfs there were 
some very treacherous people who would falsely 
accuse their fellows of wrong-doing and sow 
seeds of discord among the peasantry, where- 
upon Michael would become greatly enraged, 
while his poor subjects began to live in fear of 
their lives. When the superintendent passed 
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through the village the people would run and 
hide themselves as from a wild beast. Seeing 
thus the terror which he had struck to the hearts 
of the moujiks, Michael’s treatment of them be- 
came still more vindictive, so that from over- 
work and ill-usage the lot of the poor serfs was 
indeed a hard.one. 

There was atime when it was possible for the 
peasants, when driven to despair, to devise 
means whereby they could rid themselves of an 
inhuman monster such as Simeonovitch, and so 
these unfortunate people began to consider 
whether something could not be done torelieve 
them of their intolerable yoke. They would 
hold little meetings in secret places to bewail 
their misery and to confer with one another as 
to which would be the best way toact. Now and 
then the boldest of the gathering would rise 
and address his companions in this strain: 
“How much longer can we tolerate such a vil- 
lain to rule over us? Let us make an end of it 
at once, for it were better for us to perish than 
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to suffer. It is surely not a sin to kill sucha 
devil in human form.” 

It happened once, before the Easter holidays, 
that one of these meetings was held in the woods, 
where Michael had sent the serfs to make a 
clearance for their master. At noon they as- 
sembled to eat their dinner and to hold acon- 
sultation. “Why can’t we leave now?” said 
one. “Very soon we shall be reduced to noth- 
ing. Already we are almost worked to death— 
there being no rest, night or day, either for us 
or our poor women. If anything should be 
done in a way not exactly to please him he will 
find fault and perhaps flog some of us to death— 
as was the case with poor Simeon, whom he 
killed not long ago, Only recently Anisim was 
tortured in irons till he died. We certainly 
cannot stand this much longer.” “Yes,” said 
another, “what is the use of waiting? Let us 
act atonce Michael will be here this evening, 
and will be certain to abuse us shamefully. 
Let us, then, thrust him from his horse and 
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with one blow of an axe give him what he de- 
serves, and thus end our misery. We can then 
dig a big hole and bury him like a dog, and no 
one will know what became of him. Now let 
us come to an agreement—to stand together as 
one man and not to betray one another.” 

The last spedker was Vasili Minayeff, who, 
if possible, had more cause to complain of Mi- 
chael’s cruelty than any of his fellow-serfs. The 
superintendent was in the habit of flogging 

, him severely every week, and he took also Va- 
sili’s wife to serve him as cook. 

Accordingly, during the evening that fol- 
lowed this meeting in the woods Michael ar- 
rived on the scene on horseback. He began at 
once to find fault with the manner in which the 
work had been done, and to complain because 
some lime-trees had been cut down. 

“T told you not to cut down any lime-trees!” 
shouted the enraged superintendent. “Who 
did this thing? Tell me at once, or I shall flog 
every one of you!” 
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On investigation, a peasant named Sidor was 
pointed out as the guilty one, and his face was 
roundly slapped. Michael also severely pun- 
ished Vasili, because he had not done sufficient 
work, after which the master rode safely 
home. 

In the evening the serfs again assembled, and 
poor Vasili said: ‘Oh, what kind of people 
are we, anyway? We are only sparrows, and 
not men at all! We agree to stand by each 
other, but as soon as the time for action comes 
we all run and hide. Once alot of sparrows | 
conspired against a hawk, but no sooner did the 
bird of prey appear than they sneaked off in the 
grass. Selecting one of the choicest sparrows, 
the hawk took it away to eat, after which the 
others came out crying, ‘Twee-twee!’ and found 
that one was missing. ‘Who is killed?’ they 
asked. ‘Vanka! Well, he deserved it.’ You, 
my friends, are acting in just the same manner. 
When Michael attacked Sidor you should have 
stood by your promise. Why didn’t you arise, 

; 13 
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and with one stroke put an end to him and to 
qur misery?” 

The effect of this speech was to make the 
peasants more firm in their determination to 
kill their superintendent. The latter had al-. 
ready given orders that they should be ready 
to plough during the Easter holidays, and to sow 
the field with oats, whereupon the serfs be- 
came stricken with grief, and gathered in Va- 
sili's house to hold another indgination meet- 
ing. “If he has really forgotten God,” they 
said, “and shall continue to commit such crimes 
against us, it is truly necessary that we should 
kill him. If not, let us perish, for it can make 
no difference to us now.” 

This despairing programme, however, met 
with considerable opposition from a peaceably- 
inclined man named Peter Mikhayeff. “ Breth- 
ren,” said he, “you are contemplating a griev- 
ous sin, The taking of human life is a very 
serious matter. Of course it is easy to end the 
mortal existence of a man, but what will be- 
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come of the souls of those who commit the deed? 
If Michael continues to act toward us unjustly 
God will surely punish him. But, my friends, 
we must have patience.” 

This pacific utterance only served to inten- 
sify the anger of Vasili. Said he: “Peter is 
forever repeating the same old story, ‘It is a sin 
to kill any one.’ Certainly it is sinful to mur- 
der; but we should consider the kind of man 
we are dealing with. We all know it is wrong 
to kill a good man, but even God would take 
away the life of sucha dog ashe is, It is our 
duty, if we have any love for mankind, to shoot 
adog that ismad, Itis asin to let him live. 
If, therefore, we are to suffer at all, let it be in 
the interests of the people—and they will thank 
us forit. If we remain quiet any longer a flog- 
' ging will be our only reward. You are talking 
nonsense, Mikhayeff. Why don’t you think of 
the sin we shall be committing if we work dur- 
ing the Easter holidays—for you will refuse to 
work then yourself?” 
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“Well, then,” replied Peter, “if they shall 
send me to plough, I will go. But I shall not 
be going of my own free will, and God will know 
whose sin it is, and shall punish the offender 
accordingly. Yet we must not forget him. 
Brethren, I am not giving you my own views ~ 
only. The law of God is not to return evil for 
evil; indeed, if you try in this way to stamp 
out wickedness it will come upon you all the 
stronger. It is not difficult for you to kill the 
man, but his blood will surely stain your own 
soul. You may think you have killed a bad 
man—that you have gotten rid of evil—but you 
will soon find out that the seeds of still greater 
wickedness have been planted within you. If 
you yield to misfortune it will surely come to 
you.” 

As Peter was not without sympathizers among 
the peasants, the poor serfs were consequently 
divided into two groups: the followers of Va- 
sili and those who held the views of Mikhayeff. 

On Easter Sunday no work was done. Toward 
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the evening an elder came to the peasants from 
the nobleman’s court and said: “Our superin- 
tendent, Michael Simeonovitch, orders you to 
go to-morrow to plough the field for the oats.” 
Thus the official went through the village and 
directed the men to prepare for work the next 
day—some by the river and others by the road- 
way. The poor people were almost overcome 
with grief, many of them shedding tears, but 
none dared to disobey the orders of their master. 

On the morning of Easter Monday, while the 
church bells were calling the inhabitants to re- 
ligious services, and while every one else was 
about to enjoy a holiday, the unfortunate serfs 
started for the field to plough. Michael arose 
rather late and took a walk about the farm. 
The domestic servants were through with their 
work and had dressed themselves for the day, 
while Michael's wife and their widowed daugh- 
ter (who was visiting them, as was her custom 
on holidays) had been to church and returned. 
A steaming samovar awaited them, and they 
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began to drink tea with Michael, who, after 
lighting his pipe, called the elder to him. 

“Well,” said the superintendent, “have you 
ordered the moujiks to plough to-day?” 

“Yes, sir, I did,” was the reply. 

“Have they all gone to the field?” 

“Yes, sir; alltof them. I directed them my- 
self where to begin.” | 

“Thatisall very well. You gave the orders, 
but are they ploughing? Goat once andsee, and 
, you may tell them that I shall be there after 
dinner. I shall expect to find one and a half 
acres done for every two ploughs, and the work 
must be well done; otherwise they shall be se- 
verely punished, notwithstanding the holiday.” 

“T hear, sir, and obey.” 

The elder started to go, but Michael called 
him back. After hesitating for some time, as 
if he felt very uneasy, he said: 

“ By the way, listen to what those scoundrels 
say about me. Doubtless some of them will 
curse me, and I want you to report the exact 
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words. I know what villains they are. They 
don’t find work at all pleasant. They would 
rather lie down all day and do nothing. They 
would like to eat and drink and make merry on 
holidays, but they forget that if the ploughing 
is not done it will soon be too late. So you go 
and listen to what is said, and tell it to me in 
detail. Go at once.” 

“T hear, sir, and obey.” 

Turning his back and mounting his horse, the 
elder was soon at the field where the serfs were 
hard at work. 

It happened that Michael’s wife, a very good- 
hearted woman, overheard the conversation 
which her husband ‘had just been holding with 
the elder. Approaching him, she said: 

“My good friend, Mishinka [diminutive of 
Michael], I beg of you to consider the impor- 
tance and solemnity of this holy-day. Do not 
sin, for Christ’s sake. Let the poor moujiks 
go home.” 

Michael laughed, but made no reply to his 
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wife’s humane request. Finally he said to 
her: 

“You've not been whipped for a very long 
time, and now you have become bold enough 
to interfere in affairs that are not your own.” 

“ Mishinka,” she persisted, “I have had a 
frightful dream concerning you. You had bet- 
ter let the moujiks go.” 

“Yes,” said he; “I perceive that you have 
gained so much flesh of late that you think you 
would not feel the whip. Lookout!” 

Rudely thrusting his hot pipe against her 
cheek, Michael chased his wife from the room, 
after which he ordered his dinner. After eat- 
ing a hearty meal consisting of cabbage-soup, 
roast pig, meat-cake, pastry with milk, jelly, 
sweet cakes, and vodki, he called his woman 
cook to him and ordered her to be seated and 
sing songs, Simeonovitch accompanying her on 
the guitar. 

While the superintendent was thus enjoying 
himself to the fullest satisfaction in the musical 
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society of his cook the elder returned, and, 
making a low bow to his superior, proceeded 
to give the desired information concerning the 
serfs. 

“Well,” asked Michael, “did they plough?” 

“Ves,” replied the elder; “they have accom- 
plished about half the field.” * 

“Ts there no fault to be found?” 

“Not that I could discover. The work seems 
to be well done. ‘They are evidently afraid of 
you,” 

“ How is the soil?” 

“Very good. It appears to be quite soft.” 

“Well,” said Simeonovitch, after a pause, 
“what did they say about me? Cursed me, I 
suppose?” 

As the elder hesitated somewhat, Michael 
commanded him to speak and tell him the 
whole truth. “Tell me all,” said he; “I want 
to know their exact words. If you tell me the 
truth I shallreward you; butif you conceal any- 
thing from me you will be punished. See here, 
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Catherine, pour out a glass of vodki to give him 
courage!” 

After drinking to the health of his superior, 
the elder said to himself: “It is not my fault 
if they do not praise him. I shall tell him the 
truth.” ‘Then turning suddenly to the superin- 
tendent he said: * 

“They complain, Michael Simeonovitch! 
They complain bitterly.” 

“But what did they say?” demanded Michael, 
“Tell me!” 

“Well, one thing they said was, ‘He does not 
believe in God.’ ” 

Michael laughed. “Who said that?” he 
asked. 

“It seemed to be their unanimous opinion. 
‘He has been overcome by the Evil One,’ they 
said.” 

“Very good,” laughed the superintendent; 
“but tell me what each of them said. What did 
Vasili say?” 

The elder did not wish to betray his people, 
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but he hada certain grudge against Vasili, and 
he said: 

“He cursed you more than did any of the 
others.” 

“But what did he say?” 

“Tt is awful to repeat it, sir. WVasili said, 
“He shall die like a dog, having no chance to 
fepent!"” 

“Oh, the villain!” exclaimed Michael. “He 
would kill me if he were not afraid. All right, 
Vasili; we shall have an accounting with you. 
And Tishka—he called me a dog, I suppose?” 

“Well,” said the elder, “they all spoke of 
you in anything but complimentary terms; but 
it is mean in me to repeat what they said.” 

“Mean or not you must tell me, I say!” 

“Some of them declared that your back should 
be broken.” 

Simeonovitch appeared to enjoy this immense- 
ly, for he laughed outright. “ We shall see whose 
back will be the first to be broken,” said he. 
“Was that. Tishka’s opinion? While I did not 
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suppose they would say anything good about 
me, I did not expect such curses and threats. 
And Peter Mikhayeff—was that fool cursing me 
too?” 

“No; he did not curse you at all. He ap- 
peared to be the only silent one among them. 
Mikhayeff is @ very wise moujik, and he sur- 
prises me very much, At his actions all the 
other peasants seemed amazed.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He did something remarkable. He was 
diligently ploughing, andas I approached him I 
heard some one singing very sweetly. Looking 
between the ploughshares, I observed a bright 
object shining.” 

“Well, what was it? Hurry up!” 

“Tt was a small, five-kopeck wax candle, burn- 
ing brightly, and the wind was unable to blow 
it out. Peter, wearing a new shirt, sang beau- 
tiful hymns as he ploughed, and no matter how 
he handled the implement the candle continued 
to burn. In my presence he fixed the plough, 
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shaking it violently, but the bright little object 
between the colters remained undisturbed.” 

“ And what did Mikhayeff say?” 

“We said nothing—except when,’on seeing 
me, he gave me the holy-day salutation, after 
which he went on his way singing and ploughing 
as before. I did not say anything to him, but, 
on approaching the other moujiks, I found that 
they were laughing and making sport of their 
silent companion. ‘It is a great sin to plough 
on Easter Monday,’ they said. ‘You could not 
get absolution from your sin if you were to pray 
all your life.’” 

“ And did Mikhayeff make no reply?” 

“Hestood long enough tosay: ‘There should 
be peace on earth and good-will to men,’ after 
which he resumed his ploughing and singing, 
the candle burning even more brightly than 
before.” 

Simeonovitch had now ceased to ridicule, and, 
putting aside his guitar, his head dropped on 
his breast and he became lost inthought. Pres- 
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ently he ordered the elder and cook to depart, 
after which Michael went behind a screen and 
threw himself upon the bed. He was sighing 
and moaning, as if in great distress, when his 
wife came in and spoke kindly tohim. He re- 
fused to listen to her, exclaiming: 

“He has conquered me, and my end is near!” 

“ Mishinka,” said the woman, “arise and go to 
the moujiks in the field. Let them go home, 
and everything will be all right. Heretofore 
you have run far greater risks without any fear, 
but now you appear to be very much alarmed.” 

“He has conquered me!” he repeated. “I 
am. lost!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded his wife, 
angrily. “If you will go and doasI tell you 
there will be no danger. Come, Afishinka,” she 
added, tenderly; “I shall have the saddle-horse 
brought for you at once.”’ 3 

When the horse arrived the woman persuaded 
her husband to mount the animal, and to fulfil 
her request concerning the serfs. When he 
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reached the village a woman opened the gate for 
him to enter, and as he did so the inhabitants, 
seeing the brutal superintendent whom every- 
body -feared, ran to hide themselves in their 
houses, gardens, and other secluded places, 

At length Michael reached the other gate, 
which he found closed also, and, being unable 
to open it himself while seated on his horse, he 
called loudly for assistance. As no one re- 
sponded to his shouts he dismounted and opened 
the gate, but as he was about to remount, and 
had one foot in the stirrup, the horse became 
frightened at some pigs and sprang suddenly 
to one side. The superintendent fell across the 
fence and a very sharp picket pierced his stom- 
ach, when Michael fell unconscious to the ground. 

Toward the evening, when the serfs arrived 
at the village gate, their horses refused to en- 
ter. On looking around, the peasants discov- 
ered the dead body of their superintendent lying 
face downward in a pool of blood, where he had 
fallen from the fence. Peter Mikhayeff alone 
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had sufficient courage to dismount and approach 
the prostrate form, his companions riding around 
the village and entering by way of the back 
yards. Peter closed the dead man’s eyes, after 
which he put the body in a wagon and took it 
home. 7 
"When the nobleman learned of the fatal ac- 
cident which had befallen his superintendent, 
and of the brutal treatment which he had meted 
out to those under him, he freed the serfs, ex- 
acting a small rent for the use of his land and 
the other agricultural opportunities. 

And thus the peasants clearly understood 
that the power of God is manifested not in evil. 
but in goodness. ‘ 


[THE END. ] 
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